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. 
68. 
Alexander, in the midst of his conquests, was read- 
a 


ing some secret letters. Ephestion, one of his generals, 
came near®, and read with him. The king did not 


ind-3 


prevent him; and *only taking his ring, he placed® the 
in 


seal on the mouth of his favourite. 
© GEORGE Ist, ay. Dr Johnson,“ knew nothing, and 
ind- 


desired to know . : did nothing, a desired to 


ind-3 | a 
do nothing; and the only _ thing that is told of | | 


him 1 18, that he wished to restore the crown to its me- 
ind-2 * 4 * art, 


* 1guccess0r.” 
Do you play at cards | ? asked GRORORE III. of Horne 


— 


Tooke. No, 4 I cannot even tell a king from a 
knave. 


d GSapprocka. ® posa. 


69. 
On taking the oath of fidelity to Louis-Philippe in | ö 
1830, Talleyrand said, © This is the thirteenth.” | 
« What is a throne ?” said NaeoLEoNn. *© Four pieces | | 
of gilded wood covered with a piece of velvet.“ 
« Dignasse,” said one day Louis XV. to the general 
of that name: You are getting old” : Where do you 
wish to be buriede? Sire, at the feet of your Ma- 


jesty.” This answer rendered the king sad and thought- 
ful, | 


* 
* 


( 
d pieullissez, © qu'on vous enterre. 
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70. 


Lord Albemarle being at Aix-la-Chapelle, and nor 

wishing to be known, ordered a negro who served him 
* 4 Ind-2 

if they asked him who his master was, to say that 


ind-2 ind.2 &e 


he was a Frenchman. They did not fail to put the 
ind-2 * 


question to the black, who replied : © My master is a 
Frenchman, and so am I.“ | 

A dancingmaster asked a friend of his, if it were true 
that Lord Brougham had been made Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. He was answered in the affirmative*. 
That *astonishes *me, replied the dancingmaster ; what 
merit then has the King found in this Lord Brougham ? 
For me, I had that man two years in my* hands, and 
I never could make anything of him. 
4 les, 


d faire. © on lui dit que on:. 


71. 


Mr Hume asks Lord John Russell if he has any ob- 
jection to give a return of the number of times the head 
porter at the Treasury has sneezed since 1848, distin- 
guishing the sneezes resulting from a cold in the head 
from those occasioned by mere snuff. 

Anecdote of the President of the French Republic.— 
A few days ago a gentleman called on a coachmaker, 
and bargained with him for a handsome carriage. What 
is your lowest price ?”—* 3000 francs,” replied the coach- 
maker. * That is not dear,” continued the customer. 
Dear! Sir.” cried the coachbuilder, © but for the re- 


— 


* 
4 


. 


Page 17, lu 13, for efſentia read eſſential. 
121, —— 2, for aobut read about. 


— 4,17, for guereretur read guæreretur. 
,—— 209, --— 10, for Viridonicem read Yiridowicem. 
— 210, —— 18, for dimittat read dimittit. 
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Principally intended to aſcertain the preciſe Mean- 
ing of its TexsEs, and point out the Texses 
of the Latin and Frexcn Vers which corre- 
ſpond to them ; in order to facilitate the Attain- 
ment of an accurate Knowledge of thoſe three 
Languages, and diſplay the ſuperior Excellence 
of the ExGLisn Vers, with reſpect to Simpli- 
city, Copiouſneſs, and Perſpicuity. 
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'Tars Diſſertation is, with 
the profoundeſt Reſpect, in- 
ſcribed, as a grateful Acknow- 
ledgment of the very polite N 
Attention, and numberleſs Ci- | 
vilities, with which his Lord- 
ſhip condeſcended to honour 
the Author, during his Reſi- 

dence 


INSCRIPTION. 


dence at the Hague, where 
he firſt began this Work; 
which he now with peculiar 
Pleaſure preſents to a Noble- 
man, whoſe perfect Know- 


ledge of the Belles Lettres 


makes him a conſummate 
Judge of the Subject; and 
whoſe Love of Literature, and 
ardent Zeal for the Honour 
of his Country, will induce 
him to patroniſe any Attempt 
in the leaſt calculated to diſ- 
play the Powers, and ſupport 


the Reputation, of the Engliſh 


Language. 


PRE FA C' 


BOUT fifteen years ago, 
when I reſided at the 
Hague, I happened to have ſome 
converſation with a French gen- 
tleman on the comparative excel- 
lence of the ancient and modern 
languages. He praiſed the ſtrength 
and copiouſneſs of the Engliſh 
language; but remarked, that it 
was peculiarly difficult for a fo- 


a 3 reigner 
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reigner to obtain a correct know- 
ledge of it, on account of the mul- 
tiplicity of tenſes belonging to its 
verbs. He mentioned ſome of 
them, as I loved, I did love, I have 
loved, I was loving, &c.; and ſaid 
he believed that the French, and 
moſt other people on the Conti- 
nent, generally conſidered them 
as ſynonymous expreſſions : but, 
for his part, he could not ſuppoſe 
any language, either ancient or 
modern, had two tenſes which 
meant preciſely the ſame thing. 
He immediately enumerated the 
tenſes of the French verb, and 
with great facility and exactneſs 
pointed out their different mean- 
ings; and concluded with requeſt- 


ing 
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ing me to favour him with an ex- 
planation of the tenſes of the Eng- 
liſh verb. My fituation was not 
a little embarraſling ; I felt myſelf 


unequal to the taſk, and ſhould 


have been happy to have declined 
it: but I was the only Engliſh- 
man preſent, and unfortunately I 
had firſt introduced the converſa- 
tion; I therefore could not help 
ſaying ſomething upon the ſubject. 
The account I gave, though re- 
ceived with polite attention, did 
not ſeem quite ſatisfactory to the 
company, and was very far from 
being ſo to myſelf. I ſhould have 
been mortified in the extreme, 
if I had not had the conſola- 
tion to ſuppoſe that, in a few 

a 4 hours, 
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hours, I could gain all the infor- 
mation which I wanted, and 
ſhould ſoon have an opportunity 
of introducing the converſation 
again before the ſame company. 
I had got the Engliſh Grammars 
of Greenwood, Lowth, and Prieſt- 
ley, and likewiſe Harris's Hermes ; 
any one of which, I did not doubt, 
might be conſulted as an oracle 
on the ſubject. I firſt took up 
Lowth, and read with eager ex- 
pectation till I came to the 12 1ſt 
page, where that excellent gram- 
marian ſays, © It is not eaſy to 
give particular rules for the ma- 
ce nagement of the modes and 
times of verbs with reſpect to 
« one another, ſo that they may 

| © Ye 
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„ be proper and conſiſtent: nor 
* would it be of much uſe; 
for the beſt rule that can be 
given is this very general one— 
to obſerve what the ſenſe ne- 
« ceſlarily requires.” I then laid 
down the book (which in other 
_ reſpects I think a very excellent 
one), and applied to Prieſtley; not 
doubting but that his comprehen- 
five, daring mind had graſped 
every part of the ſubject. 

I found the tenſes of verbs di- 
vided by him into ſimple and com- 
hound; the compound tenſes dif. 
tributed into three claſſes, *ac- 
* cording as the auxiliary verbs 
that conſtitute them require the 
* radical form, the participle pre- 

«© ſent, 
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« ſent, or the participle preterite, to 
* be joined to them;” and again 
diſtinguiſhed into jingle, double, 
* ortrzple, according as one, two, or 
three auxiliary verbs are made 
“ uſe of.“ P. 23.— What I had 
expected to ſee was, an arrange- 
ment of the tenſes of verbs ac- 
cording to their ſignification; aſ- 
ſigning to every one of them a 
diſtinct and ſeparate province, and 
directing us how to uſe them. 
But in this he diſappointed me, 
as much as Lowth had done be- 
fore: and though I read the book 
through, and got much informa- 
tion from it on other ſubjects, yet 
I found myſelf very little ad- 
vanced in that particular kind of 

knowledge 
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knowledge which I wanted to ac- 
quire. 

I then had recourſe to Harris's 
Hermes. His account of time, 
and his diſtinction of tenſes into 
perfect and imperfect, ſeemed to 
be a good preparation for eſta- 
bliſhing a general theory of the 
Engliſh verb ; but I had ſoon the 
mortification to ſee, that, inſtead 
of purſuing the ſubject, as I hoped 
he would have done, he refers his 
readers to Dr. Lowth for more 
particular information. 

Being diſappointed by theſe 
three, great and juſtly celebrated 
writers, I began to ſuſpect the ſub- 
ject had never been minutely diſ- 
culled by any of our gramma- 

rians. 


1 
2 
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rians. However, that I might omit 
no opportunity which I then had 
of purſuing the inquiry, I read 
Greenwood, and looked into ſe- 
veral French and Latin grammars, 
to ſee how they arranged the Eng- 
liſh tenſes, in their application 
of them to the tenſes of thoſe lan- 
guages; but none of them fur- 
niſhed me with much critical in- 
formation on the ſubject. Among 
the reſt J conſulted Chambaud, 
who, though pretty accurate in 
his knowledge of the French 
tenſes, and tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the Engliſh lan- 
guage, expreſsly aſlerts, that © ma- 
ny of our tenſes are uſed pro- 
% miſcuouſly 
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« miſcuouſly to ſignify the ſame 
« 2008. 
The reſult of theſe reſearches 
I confeſs much ſurpriſed me; for 
I had before read all theſe authors 
without ever remarking the defi- 
ciency: and I knew that the tenſes 
of the French verb had been mi- 
nutely deſcribed by many of their 
writers. I was not only ſurpriſed, 
but chagrined, to find the Engliſh 
ſo far behind their neighbours in 
the cultivation of a part of gram- 
mar which appeared to me impor- 
tant. I had at firſt bluſhed at my 
own ignorance, and felt for my 
own honour : but I now felt for 
the honour of my country ; and 
thought it degrading to the Engliſh 
to 
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to be ſo much inferior to other 
nations in any branch of polite 
literature *. I therefore immedi- 


50 The ingenious Dr. Blair, in his Lectures 
on the Structure of Language, publiſhed in 1783, 
makes the following remark : 


« Few authors have written with philoſo- 
cc phical accuracy on the principles of general 
« grammar; and, what is more to be regret- 
ce ted, fewer ſtill have thought of applying thoſe 
« principles to the Engliſh language. While 
« the French tongue has long been an object 
c of attention to many able and ingenious 
« writers of that nation, who have conſidered 
« its conſtruction and determined its propriety 
“ with great accuracy, the genius and gram- 
« mar of the Engliſh, to the reproach of the 
« country, have not been ſtudied with equal 
& care, or aſcertained with the ſame preciſion, 
« Attempts have been made indeed, of late, 
« towards ſupplying this defect, and ſome able 
« writers have entered on the ſubject; but 
4 much remains yet to be done.” —Vol. i. 


p- 137» 
ately 
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ately determined to attempt an 
inveſtigation of the ſubject. I 
had made but very little progreſs 
in my inquiries, when I diſco- 
vered that I had not only an un- 
beaten track to purſue, but that I 
muſt, in ſome inſtances, go in di- 
rect oppoſition to all our moſt 
eminent grammarians ; for 1t ap- 
peared to me that Engliſh partici- 
ples might be uſed either in an 
active or paſſive ſenſe, and that 
they were no more ſignificant of 
time than adjectives; the contrary 
of which I knew, all our beſt wri- 
ters had aſſerted. When I firſt 
entered upon the ſubject, I thought 
it a very eaſy one; but the more 
I conſidered it, the more difficult 

it 
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it appeared. I had many other 
engagements, and but little leiſure 
for abſtruſe reſearches; I there- 
fore quitted the purſuit: and I 
ſhould probably never have re- 
turned to it again, had I not, about 
five years ago, been called upon, 
in my turn, to produce ſome kind 
of compoſition before a literary 
ſociety of which I have the honour 
to be a member. This appeared 
to be a favourable opportunity for 
reſuming the ſubject ; for, though 
I was afraid to exhibit ſo many 
novel opinions before the public, 
I thought I might with propriety 
ſubmit them to the conſideration 
of a few ſelect friends. The recep- 


tion I met with was ſuch as encou- 
raged 
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raged me to purſue my inquiries; 
and I read again upon the ſubject, 
about two years afterwards, be- 
fore the ſame ſociety. The ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe two Diſcourſes I 
now venture to lay before the pub- 
lic. How far I have ſucceeded, 
that impartial tribunal will deter- 
mine. I have not the vanity to 
think that I have diſcuſſed the ſub- 
ject ſo fully as it deſerves: but, 
1 hope, I ſhall be allowed to have 
made ſome progreſs in it; or, at 
leaſt, that it will be ſaid, «© Magnis 
tamen excidit auſis.” And ſhould 
this little attempt be the means of 
exciting ſome perſon of better abi- 
lities, and more leiſure, to purſue 


the inquiry further, and do full 
| b juſtice 
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juſtice to the ſubject, I ſhall think 
the pains I have taken in it amply . 
rewarded. | 

In the proſecution of my deſign, 
I thought it would be very uſeful 
to contraſt the Engliſh verb with 
the verb in. other languages ; for 
I have never known any perſon 
acquire an accurate knowledge of 
his mother tongue, who was not 
acquainted with ſome other with 
which he could compare it. The 
Latin appeared the molt impor- 
tant of the ancient languages, and 
the French the moſt important of 
> the modern ones : and I thought 
them pecularly ſuited to the pur- 
poſe, as they are more generally 
underſtood than other languages; 
for, 
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for, in the preſent age, there are 
but few Britiſh youths, that have 
had any tolerable education, who 
are wholly unacquainted with 
them. I therefore fixed upon 
theſe two languages, and have ge- 
nerally pointed out the tenſes of 
them which correſpond to the 
tenſes of our own. If any gen- 
tleman, duly qualified, would give 
a comparative view of the verb in 
the Greek and German, the Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh, and ſome of the 
Eaſtern languages, he would, in 
my opinion, do an important ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of literature. 

I had written the greateſt part 
of this Diſſertation before I knew 
that any perſon, except myſelf, 

b 2 had 
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had ever ſuppoſed participles, in 
any language, not to be ſignificant 
of time. But I have fince read 
ſeveral grammatical works, which 
I had not then ſeen; and have 
the ſatisfaction to find that my 
ſcheme is in ſome meaſure coun- 
tenanced by the reſpectable au- 

| thorities of Sanctius, Voſſius, 
Meſſrs. de Port Royal, and Dr. 
Beattie. I therefore preſent it to 
the public with more confidence 
than I ſhould otherwiſe have done. 
Sanctius calls Latin participles 

* omnino adjectiva nomina et ver- 
e balia;” and aſſerts that they are 
all four applicable either to paſt, 
preſent, or future time,—Lib. i. 


cap. 15. 
Voſhus 
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Voſſius in part adopts his plan, 
but not wholly. He ſays, © Par- 
« ticipium eſt vox variabilis per 
< caſus, ſignificans rem cum tem- 
* pore.” But though he ſeems to 
conſider participles as ſome way 
or other ſignificant of time, he al- 
lows that three of them are uſed 
either to ſignify paſt, preſent, or 
future time; and, in proof of it, 
he quotes ſeveral of the ſame au- 
thorities which Sanctius had done. 
He does not aſſert the ſame con- 
cerning the participle in rus, and 
therefore I ſuppoſe he conſidered 
that as expreſſing only future time. 
Lib. iv. cap. 10. 

Meſſrs. de Port Royal ſay, All 


participles are adjectives derived 
b 3 4 from 
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from a verb, and expreſs ſome 
* time.” Yet they not only agree 
with Voſſius, in aſſerting that three 
of them © may expreſs every dif- 
« ference of time ;” but even ſeem 
much diſpoſed to adopt the opi- 
nion of Sanctius reſpecting the 
participle in rus, though they 
ſpeak of it with ſome degree of 
doubt and uncertainty.—Sett. 4, 

chap. 3, book 6. 
Z Beattie, throughout the for- 
: mer part of his Diſſertations, print- 
_- — ed in 1784, ſeems to be an advo- 
_—_— > cate for the common hypotheſis, 
n that participles are ſignificant of 
vo 2s + ge 7 time; but in the latter part he evi- 
dently favours the contrary opi- 
nion. His aſſertions appear to me 


ſo 
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ſo inconſiſtent with each other, 
that, I confeſs, I do not know how 
to reconcile them. That I may 
not miſrepreſent his ſentiments, I 
will give them to the reader in his 
own words. 

The participle denotes a qua- 
« lity, together with a certain mo- 
« dification of time.” — P. 48. 
To this, at the bottom of the page, 
he adds the following note: © This 
« idea of the participle may ſuf- 
* fice at preſent, having been 
«generally adopted by gramma- 
* rians. But 1t 1s not accurate ; 
«* nay, it is very inaccurate.” 
Doctus, ſpectatus, probatus, and 
* many other attributives of 
the ſame nature, are participles, 


ùk!nñ R—_— 
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* when they imply any notion of 
time; but adjectives, when they 
« denote a quality ſimply, with- 
out regard to time.”—P. 349. 

“The participle, ſo called be- 
cauſe it partakes of the nature 
« both of the verb and of the ad- 
« jective; of the former, by ex- 
« preſſing time.” —P. 351. 

The adjective denotes a ſim- 
« ple quality; the participle, a 
quality with time.” —P. 369. 

« He might have read.—The time 
is expreſſed by might, have, and 
read, conjointly.— P. 374. 


* have anſwered. ] have, be- 


ing the preſent tenſe, points 
* at time preſent ; and anſwered, 
e being 


— 
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A being the participle of the paſt, 


refers to time paſt.” — P. 389. 

I had written: in which it 
« is obſervable, that the auxilary 
* had, and the participle written, 
are both ſignificant of paſt time.“ 
—ÞP. 398. ; 

Thus, through more than ſixty 
pages together, Dr. Beattie appears 
to ſupport the common hypotheſis, 
that participles are ſignificant of 
time. But he afterwards ſays, 

« By the firlt participle, writing, 
„ when joined to a verb of pre- 
« ſent time, preſent action is no 
doubt ſignified : but it is ſigni- 
* fied not by the participle, but 
by the tenſe of the verb; for 
* the ſame participle, joined to a 

« yerb 
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verb of a different tenſe, may 
4 denote either paſt or future ac- 
e tion. We may ſay not only, 1 
Am writing ; but alſo, I was writ- 
* :ng yeſterday, and I ſhall be 
«* writing to-morrow.”'—P. 436. 
And in the next page he ſays, 
The fecond, written, which I call 
« the paſſive participle, may be 
thought to be naturally enough 
referred to paſt time, becauſe it 
« expreſſes complete action; for 
an action is certainly paſt when 
« jt is completed. But this par- 
« ticiple may, for all that, be re- 
« ferred to preſent time, and to 
« future, as well as to paſt. The 
« letter is now written ; it was writ- 
ten yeſterday; it will be written 
cc to- 
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& t9.-morrow. Is not the time, in 
« theſe examples, ſignified by the 
verbs is, was, and wel! be, as really 
* as in the following The ſea 2s 
« now calm; it was calm yeſterday : 
* and it well be calm to-morrow ? 

« Excepting, therefore, the 
« Greek participles, which are 
„more numerous, and perhaps 
« leſs underſtood, than thoſe of 
* other tongues; may we not, 
« from what has been ſaid, infer, 
« that participles, as expreſſing the 
attribute of the verb without affir- 
mation, ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
„not into thoſe of paſt, preſent, 
and future time; but into, 1. Ac- 
tive and imperfect, which ſignify 
action or condition begun, con- 


„ tinuing, 
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* tinuing, and unfiniſhed; as, ſcri- 
« bens, writing; dormiens, ſleeping: 
* 2. Paſſive and perfect, which de- 
* note action complete; as, ſcrip- 
* zus, written: and, g. Future, ex- 
preſſive of action, or condition, 
* which is to commence, but has 
* not yet commenced ; as, ſcrip- 
ce turus, about to write; dormi- 
* turus, about to ſleep; and, if 
" you pleaſe, ſcribendus, about to 
„be written.” —P. 441. 


Different parts of this Diſſerta- 
tion were written at times very 


diſtant from each other. When 
I began to reviſe it, with a view 
to publication, I found the notes 
much too numerous, and too long 
in 
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in proportion to the other part. 
I have, therefore, incorporated 
ſome of them with the work it- 
ſelf, and thrown others into an 
Appendix. Had the whole been 
written at one time, perhaps it 
might have been more uniform, 
and better connected. But theſe 
are not the moſt eſſential qualities 
in an undertaking of this nature : 
for my deſign has not been to 
give a complete theory of the 
verb; but to diſcuſs ſuch queſ- 
tions as either have not been par- 
ticularly coniidered, or (in my 
humble opinion) have been miſ- 
taken by grammarians. Many 
points, therefore, which are in 
themſelves of great importance, 

are 
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are paſled over very briefly, be- 
gaauſe they have already been {5 
ably treated as to render any far- 
ther explanation of them unneceſ- 
In the courſe of this work, I 
—_— thought it would be uſeful, in 
4 ſome inſtances, to notice (what 


; appears to me to be) the errors of 
1 other writers; eſpecially of ſuch 
as are the moſt eminent and re- 

N ſpectable; for new opinions can 

| | F never be fully received till the 


authorities by which old ones have 
been eſtabliſhed, are refuted. 
With this view, I have been par- 
ticularly attentive to the gram- 


1 5 ) ? : . 8 : . -- <P a 
n ies atical writings of Dr. Prieſtley ; 
| / \ becauſe thoſe works appear to me 
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to be exceedingly valuable: and 
therefore the little inaccuracies, 
which (through haſte and inatten- 
tion, as I humbly conceive) have 
crept into them, are likely to have 
a more pernicious influence than 
much greater miſtakes in writers 
of leſs celebrity. 
Truth, and the reputation of 
the Engliſh language, have been 
the ſole objects of my purſuit: 
therefore, though my zeal for 
them has induced me to oppoſe 
the opinions of others with great 
freedom, I have, in all caſes, 
endeavoured to do it with de- 
cency and civility. I hope I have, 
in no inſtance, given offence. If 
I have done it, I have done it in- 
| advertently ; 
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advertently; for I have men- 


tioned no perſon in the courſe of 
this work, whole literary merit I 
do not highly reſpect. 

Wherever I have erred (many 


| inſtances of which, I fear, the diſ- 


cerning public will diſcover) I ſhall 
think myſelf much obliged to any 


| perſon who will remind me of it 
with candour: and I ſhall be no 


leſs ready to acknowledge my own 
miſtakes, than I have been to an- 
imadvert upon -the miſtakes of 
others. For nothing can be more 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of truth 


and literature, than minute in- 


quiry, liberal communication, and 


candid debate. 


A 
DISSERTATION 


1 


ENGLISH VE RX B. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE VERB; 

AS IT CONSISTS OF AN INFI- 
| NITIVE MODE, A PRESENT AND 
PRETERITE TENSE, AND TWO 
PARTICIPLES. 


HE Engliſh language has a 
remarkable ſimplicity in the 
conſtruction of its Verbs; and at the 
ſame time ſuch a variety, as enables 


us to expreſs the various circum- 


ſtances, and modifications of them, 
with uncommon preciſion. 
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- Up TY The verb; in its ſimple ſtate, only 
>. 1 * 

conſiſts of an infinitive mode, a pre- 


XO ſent and preterite tenſe, and two par- 
7 2 8 py i 4 ticiples. 


* The infinitive mode expreſſes the 
action, paſſion, or ſtate denoted by 
the verb, in a general unlimited 

manner, without any reference to 
number, perſon, or time, as 7o read, 
to write, &c. It has therefore by 
ſome grammarians been called the 
noun, or ſubſtantive of the verb ; z. e. 

the name of the action, paſſion, or 
ſtate ſignified by it. That it has, in 
itſelf, no relation to time evidently 
appears from the common uſe we 
make of it; for we can ſay, with 
equal propriety, I was obliged 0 read 
yeſterday, Jam obliged 7o read to-day, 
and I ſhall be obliged 10 read to-mor- 
row. 


The 
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The preſent tenſe, as I love, thou 
 teveſt, &c. confines the meaning of 
the verb to the preſent time. By 
preſent time, is meant any portion of 
time which includes in it the now, 
or preſent inſtant ; or a part of time 
ſome of which till remains unex- 
pired; as the preſent moment, the 
preſent hour, the preſent day, the 
preſent year, the preſent age, &c. 


The preterite tenſe, as I loved, thou 
lauedſt, &c. limits the ſenſe of the 
verb to a certain time paſt, none of 
which now remains; as the laſt hour, 
yeſterday, the firſt of January, the 
laſt year, the laſt age, the fifteenth 
century, &c. | 

Verbs have likewiſe two partici- 
ples, one always ending in ing, and 
the other generally in ed. The for- 

B 2 mer 


| 
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mer of theſe denotes an imperfect or 


unfiniſhed action; and the latter a 
perfect or finiſhed one: but they are 


neither of them confined to any time, 


or voice. 

The participle in ing has, by ſome 
grammarians, been called the partici- 
ple of the preſent tenſe ; but, 1 hum- 
bly conceive, not with ſtrict pro- 
priety. For it does not appear to 
have, in itſelf, any relation to time: 
for we can, with equal propriety, ſay, 


I vas woriting yeſterday, I am writing 


now, or [hall be writing to- morrow. 


There is a ſenſe in which it may 
be called the preſent participle, but 
none in which it can, with propriety, 
be called the participle of the preſent 
tenſe or time : for it is equally ap- 
plicable to all the diviſions of time. 

| It 
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It denotes the gradual progreſs, or 
middle, of an extended action, with- 
out any particular regard either to 
the beginning, or end of it; . e. it 
repreſents an action as having already 
been begun, as being in its progreſs, 
or going on, but as not yet finiſhed. 
Thus, yeſterday at ten o'clock, he was 
writing a letter; 7. e. the action of 
writing had been begun before that 
time; was then in its progreſs, or go- 
ing on; but was not ended. It may 
therefore be called the preſent partici- 
ple; becauſe it repreſents an action as 
being preſent, i. e. performing, or go- 
ing on, at ſome particular point of 
time. But, as that time may either be 
paſt, preſent, or future, it cannot be 
called the participle of any particular 
tenſe. For the word preſent ſignifies in 
the preſence of, or in company with ; 


B 3 and 
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and does not ſo properly relate to 
time, as to place. As, in the Houle 
of Lords on the 2oth of May, twelve 
biſhops were pre/ent, and fourteen 
were abſent, Here neither the words 
preſent nor abſent relate to time, but 
to place. This participle may there- 
fore repreſent an action as being pre- 
ſent at any particular time, or it may 
repreſent one action as being preſent 
with reſpect to another action, z. e. as 
being contemporary, or in company 
with it; but it has not in itſelf any 
more concern in aſcertaining the time 
of either of the actions, than an adjec- 
tive would have, if ſubſtituted in the 
place of it. Thus, when he arrived, 
he found her weeping ; or when he 
arrived, he found her forrowful. If 
the participle weeping be ſignificant of 
time, why is not the adjective /orrow- 


ful 
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ful likewiſe ſignificant of it? Again, he 
was laughing yeſterday, he is laughing 
now, and he will be laughing to-mor- 
row: or he was merry yeſterday, he is 
merry now, and he will be merry to- 
morrow. In theſe ſentences the par- 
ticiple laughing is not more expreſſive 
of time, than the adjective merry. 
For if the participle /aughing denotes 
a preſent action, i. e. an action that 
is, was, or will be preſent, or con- 
temporary with ſomething elſe; in 
the very ſame ſenſe, the adjective merry 
may be ſaid to denote a preſent 
quality, i. e. a quality that is, was, or 
will be preſent with reſpect to, or 
contemporary with, ſomething elſe. 
See this point more fully diſcuſſed in 
the Appendix. | 


It has likewiſe been called the ac- 
tive participle. But I think this 
B4 name 
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name is not ſtrictly proper: for it may 
be uſed in a paſſive ſenſe as well as in 
an active one; as the houſe is build- 
ing, or he is building a houſe ; prepa- 
rations are now making, or they are 
now making preparations ; the play 
is rehearſing, patents are preparing, 
&c. 

The participle in ed is generally 
called the paſſive participle. But, in 
reality, it is almoſt as often uſed in an 
active, as in a paſſive ſenſe: for we 
can as well ſay I have loved, as I am 
loved; where I have loved is as cer- 
tainly active as I am loved is paſſive. 
Even neuter verbs (which never can 
be uſed in a paſſive ſenſe) are poſſeſſed 
of this participle; as I have lain, I 
have fitten, I have ſlept, I have wept, 
I have 7//en, I have flouriſhed, I have 
walked, I have run, I have ſmiled, I 

have 
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have laughed, &c. This, I think, an 
undeniable proof that the participle 


in ed is not always uſed in a paſſive 
ſenſe. 


In this reſpect the French lan- 
guage is exactly ſimilar to ours for 
their participle perfect is uſed either 
in an active or a paſlive ſenſe; as j ai 
aime, I have loved; je ſuis aime, I 
am loved. Their neuter verbs like- 
wiſe reſemble ours in having perfect 
participles ; as j ai couru, I have run; 

j'ai dormi, I have ſlept, And it is 
worthy to be remarked, that though 
this participle, when uſed in a paſ- 
ſive ſenſe, is always declined; yet 
it never is ſo, when uſed actively; 
unleſs it be preceded by an accuſa- 
tive: for though they ſay, Des lettres 
ſont &crites, letters are written; yet 


they 
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they ſay, Nous avons &cr/ des lettres, 


we have wr:tten letters. * 
The 


* Dr. Prieſtley, in his Grammar, p. 127, ſays, 

« It ſeems not to have been determined by the 
« Engliſh grammarians, whether the paſſive 

c participles of verbs neuter require the auxili- 
c ary am, or have, before them. The French, 
ce in this caſe, confine themſelves ſtrictly to the 
„ former.” What does the Doctor here mean 
by the paſſive participles of verbs neuter? He cer- 
tainly does not ſuppoſe them to have participles 
uſed in a paſſive ſenſe ; for thoſe verbs are inca- 

pable of it. I apprehend, he means participles 

in ed, i. e. perfect participles, or ſuch as ſignify 

the complete ſtate of an intranſitive action. His 

remark concerning the manner of uſing the par- 

ticiples of French neuter verbs, is certainly not 

founded ; for moſt of them are conjugated with 
avoir, to have; as, i] a vecu, he has lived; il a 

reuſſi, he has ſucceeded ; il a triomphe, he has 

triumphed ; elle à ri, ſhe has laughed; elle 4 

pleurẽ, ſhe has wept; il a touſle, he has coughed. 
Some are formed with #tre, to be; as, il ef 

| | tombs 
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The learned Dr. Beattie labours 
very hard to prove that the perfect 


participle is always uſed in a paſſive 
ſenſe. But his principal argument 
depends upon the miſtaken ſuppoſi- 
tion, that neuter verbs have not got it. 
Becauſe Latin neuter verbs, as dar mio, 
ſedeo, &c. have no ſuch participle, 
he takes it for granted, that Engliſh 
neuter verbs have not. And then 
aſks, how 1s this difficulty to be 
«. ſolved? Call the one participle 
« aCtive, and the other paſſive; and 
„ then what is more eaſy, than to 
“ ſay, that to neuter verbs, which 
“ can never be paſſive, no paſſive 
« participle can ever belong? But 


tombe, he is fallen; il ef venu, he is come, 
And a few of them are uſed with both; as, il 
z/t ſorti, he is gone out; il à ſorti, he has been 
out. 


6 I have 
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I have ſhewn above, that neuter 
verbs in Engliſh have a perfect parti- 
ciple, as well as others. Therefore 
this argument is not valid. See his 
Diſſertations, page 440. 
He endeavours to remove the ob- 
jection ariſing from its being uſed in 
forming the compound tenſes of the 
active voice, in the following man- 
ner: If ritten be a paſſive parti- 
« ciple, why do we meet with it in 
the compound tenſes of the active 
« verb; in the preterperfect, I have 
« written; in the pluſquamperfect, 
« I bad written; and in the future 
“perfect, I ſhall have written ? This 
« queſtion will not appear of hard 
“ ſolution, if we vary a little the 
% order of theſe auxiliaries. In- 
% ſtead, then, of, I have written a 
&« letter, I had written a letter, and 
4 I ſhall 
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< I ſhall have written a letter, ſay, 
, had a letter written, I have a lei- 
“ter wwritten, and, I ſhall have a letter 
„ written; an order, which, on ſome 
e occaſions, and on ſubjects that ad- 
% mit a more harmonious phraſe- 
% ology, might be tolerated in verſe: 
and it will appear that the participle 
% evritten belongs, not to the nomi- 
« native J, the perſon who acts, but 
* to the accuſative letter, the thing 
* afted upon, (or to give it in other 
« words) the thing which in reſpect 
of the action is paſſive.” Page 437. 
If inſtead of this example, I Have 
ꝛuritten a leiter, the profeſſor had 
taken the following one, I have ſent a 
letter to America, he would, I think, 
have ſeen that his reaſoning is not 


concluſive. For though I may be 
ſaid 


1 


\ 
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ſaid to have a letter written, 1. e. a 


letter which I have written; yet in 


what ſenſe can I be ſaid to have a let- 
ter ſent, i. e. to have a letter which I 
have ſent away, and which is now on 
the other ſide of the Atlantic ? Or if 
the example had been, I have return- 
ed the book, which I borrowed ; in 
what ſenſe could I be ſaid to have the 
book returned, i. e. to have, or poſleſs, 
a book, which has been returned, and 
which I have no longer in my poſ- 
ſeſſion ? 

The participle in ed has likewiſe 
been called the participle of the paſt, 
or preterite tenſe. But this name I 
cannot entirely - approve of; for we 
can ſay, I am loved, I was loved, or I 


ſhall be loved. 


I therefore conclude, that, all that 
is peculiar to the participles is, that 
the 


the one ſignifies a perfect, and the 
other an imper ect action. The one 
points to the middle of the action, 
paſſion, or ſtate denoted by the verb; 
and the other to the completion of 
it. Or, in other words, the one 
repreſents an action in its progreſs, 
J. e. as begun, and going on, but not 
ended, as performing, but not as per- 
formed: whereas the other denotes an 
action that is perfect, or complete, an 
action not that is performing, but that 
is performed, Theſe are all the varia- 
tions which our verbs admit of. 
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THE COPIOUSNESS OF THE VERB, 
'* ARISING FROM ITS COMPOUND 
TENSES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the un- 

common ſimplicity in the con- 
ſtruction of our verbs, juſt now men- 
tioned, yet, by the help of auxiliaries, 
i. e. by combining two or more verbs 
together, we can expreſs the various 
circumſtances and modifications of 
actions, with much greater preciſion 
in Engliſh, than in any other lan- 
guage with which I am acquaint- 
ed. For by thus uniting the powers 
of ſeveral verbs together, our lan- 
' guage is furniſhed with a very un- 
common number of modes and tenſes. 
And, though it has been ſaid, by 
ſome 
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ſome grammarians, that many of 


theſe are merely ſynonymous expreſ- 
ſions; yet, upon due conſideration, 
I apprehend it will be found, that 
there is not one, amongſt all that 
variety, to which a proper and diſ- 
tin& province has not been aſſigned. 
For though they may, ſometimes, be 
uſed promiſcuouſly, or ſubſtituted 
one for another, in caſes where ac- 
curacy is not required; yet, it does 
not from thence follow, that there is 


not a real and eſſentia difference in 


their meaning. 
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TENSES, OR FORMS OF EXPRESSION, 
BELONGING TO PRESENT TIME. 


N the indicative mode, we have 

no leſs than five preſent tenſes ; 
viz. TI write, I do write, I am writ- 
ing, I have been writing, I have 
written. 

There is not more than one tenſe 
either in the Latin or the French 
language, to anſwer to the three firſt 
of theſe Engliſh tenſes ; and yet 
they convey to us very different 
ideas, and, in many caſes, cannot, 
with propriety, be ſubſtituted for each 
other. Whether we want to ſay, J 
write, I do write, or I am writing, 
we can only expreſs it by ſcr:bo, in 
Latin, and by /cr:s, in French. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe Engliſh tenſes, 
viz. I write, is an aoriſt ®, or inde- 
finite, of the preſent time. It has 
four different ſignifications. 


* By an aoriſtical, or indefinite tenſe, I mean 
a tenſe that cannot be uſed to point out the pre- 
ciſe time of an individual action: and by a de- 
finite. tenſe, I mean a tenſe that ſignifies a ſin- 
gle, or individual action, and is capable of be- 
ing uſed in fixing the preciſe time of it. For 
though definite tenſes do not always aſcertain 
the time of actions (for that is frequently un- 
neceſſary), yet they are always capable of do- 
ing it; and require nothing more than the ad- 
dition of dates to make them actually do it. 
This is the ſenſe in which I uſe the word aoriſt, 


throughout this diſſertation ; and I think it has 


been uſed nearly in the ſame manner by many 
Engliſh writers: nor do I ſuppoſe it neceſſary 
to determine here, how far it correſponds to 
the original meaning of the Greek word, from 
which it is derived. 


C2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, It is uſed to expreſs general 
propoſitions, which are equally true 
at all times; as, two and two mare 
four; the whole exceeds a part; the 
three angles of a triangle equal two 
right angles ; virtue promotes happi- 
nefs ; vice leads to miſery. 

Secondly, It is employed to de- 
note habits, or repeated actions; as, 
he reads well, but he writes badly; 
when he walls out, he meditates. In 
this ſenſe we ſometimes apply it even 
to perſons long ſince deceaſed ; as, 
Ovid deſcribes the tender paſſions 
well. Horace ſays, Exegi monumen- 
tum zre perennius. For whenever 
we read theſe authors, they may be 
conſidered as repeating to us what- 
ever is contained in their works. Or 
if any perſon ſhould ſay that by the 

| words 
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x 1 £1. acted 


words Ovid, Horace, &c. we do not 
mean the authors themſelves, but cer- 
tain books, which are called by thoſe 
names ; yet theſe expreſſions are ſtill 
reducible to the ſame rule ; for when- 
ever thoſe books are read, they repeat 
to us the propoſitions contained in 
them *, | 

In theſe two caſes the verb is in- 
definite, both with reſpect to action, 
and with reſpect to time: for it is 
not confined either to an individual 
action, or to any preciſe point of 
preſent time. 
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Thirdly, 


* There is another uſe frequently made of 'F 
this tenſe, which, though it does not in all 7 
caſes coincide with this, is at leaſt very nearly | 9 

allied to it. I mean the application of it to de- 
note the manner of performing actions. When- 
ever we expreſs preſent actions ſimply, without 
any regard to their qualities, or the manner of 
C3 performing 
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Thirdly, This tenſe preceded by 

the words when, before, after, till, as 
ſoon 


performing them, we uſe a compound tenſe ; 


as, he is dancing, he is flanding, he is running, 
he is ſpeaking, &c, But if we want to declare 
any thing concerning the qualities of theſe ac- 
tions, or the manner. of performing them, we 
uſe the firſt preſent tenſe, and ſay, he dances 
gracefully, he flands awkwardly, he runs well, 
he ſpeaks diſtinctly, &c. Theſe expreſſions moſt 
commonly refer to the manner in which the 


_ perſon alluded to generally acts, and in that caſe 


they are fully comprehended in the above rule: 
for they point out his habits of acting. But 
they are likewiſe uſed ſometimes to denote the 
manner of performing individual ations. For 
when ſpeaking of things now going on, under 
our immediate notice, we ſay, he dances grace- 
fully, he fand awkwardly, he runs well, he 


ſpeaks diſtinctly, i. e. he is now acting in this 


manner. And in this caſe theſe expreſſions are 
not ſtrictly reducible to the ſame rule; at leaſt 
they are not properly aori/ftical : for they mean 
individual actions, and confine them to the pre- 

ſent 
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ſoon as, &c. is ſometimes uſed to 
point out the relative time of a fu- 
ture action, i. e. to ſhew a relation, 


with reſpect to time, between two 


ſubſequent actions, one of which is 
always expreſſed in the future tenſe: 
as, when he arrives, he will hear the 
news; he will not hear the news, 
till he arrives; he will hear it before 
he arrives, or as ſoon as he arrives, 
or, at fartheſt, ſoon after he arrives. 
The verb arrives is here an aoriſt; 


for, though it is definite with reſpe& 


ſent inſtant. But, as the manner of perform- 
ing actions depends very much upon the habit 
of performing them, we cannot wonder that the 
ſame tenſe ſhould be uſed in both caſes. And 


perhaps a farther reaſon for uſing this form of 


expreſſion may be, becauſe from the individual 


act, which comes immediately under our no- 
+ tice, we infer that the perſon is acciſtomed to, 


act in that manner. | 
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to action, 7. e. means an individual 
action; yet it is indefinite with re- 
ſpect to time, i.e. the abſolute time 
of the arrival cannot be aſcertained 
by it. 3 ' 
And, fourthly, in hiftorical narra- 
tions, this tenſe is ſometimes ſubſti- 
tuted for the preterite ; as, he fights 
and conquers, takes an immenſe booty 
from his enemies, which he divides 
among his ſoldiers, and returns home 
in triumph. When it is uſed in this 
manner, it is definite : for it refers 
to ſome particular point of time, in 
which thoſe actions were perform- 
* 
The 


* In this caſe nothing is wanted to aſcertain 
the times of the ſeveral actions, but dates, 
which may be eaſily added, thus: On the tenth 
of May, 1789, he fights and conquers, takes 


an 
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The ſecond tenſe, viz. I do wwrite, 
is likewiſe an aoriſt, or indefinite of 
preſent time, and is uſed for the 
ſame purpoſes, viz. to expreſs gene- 
ral propoſitions, or habits, and to ſup- 
ply the — of the preterite, &c. 
but it differs from the former tenſe 
in three reſpects, and may, perhaps, 
without much impropriety be ſaid to 
belong to three different modes. 


Firſt, We uſe it to aſſert a thing 
with an extraordinary degree of ener- 
gy and poſitiveneſs ; as, I do love, I 
do write, &c. This may be called 
the poſitive, or energetic mode of 
ſpeaking. 


an immenſe booty from his enemies, which he 
divides among his ſoldiers, that evening, and 
returns home in triumph, the next morning. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, It is of peculiar uſe in 
negative ſentences; as, I do not 
love, I do not write; and therefore 
may be ſaid to conſtitute a negative 
mode. 

Thirdly, This form is almoſt uni- 
verſally employed, at leaſt by proſe 
writers, in aſking queſtions ; as, does 
he love? does he not love? and may 
therefore be ſaid to make an inter- 


rogative mode. 


The third preſent tenſe, viz. I am 
writing, may properly be called the 
preſent imperfect. It is always defi- 
nite; for it not only means an indi- 
vidual action, but confines the ſig- 
nification of the verb to the preſent 
inſtant, or now; and implies that 
the ation has been begun, is now 

ny going 
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going on, but is not yet com- 
pleted “. 

The tenſes we have hitherto been 
conſidering are univerſally allowed 
to belong to preſent time ; but, per- 
| haps, it may be doubted, by ſome 
perſons, whether the other two, viz. 
I have been writing, and I have ⁊urit- 


ten, come under the ſame deſcription 


or not. 
To decide this point, I beg leave 
to refer to what I mentioned before ; 


namely, that participles have not in 
themſelves any relation to time ; and 


* Verbs ſignifying a continued energy, or 
an affection of mind, have no tenſes com- 
pounded with the participle in ing. In theſe 
verbs we always expreſs the action, whether 
definite, or indefinite, by one of the former 
tenſes ; as I love, or do love: for we never 
ſay, I am loving. The reaſon of this will be 
aſſigned when we treat of the diſtinction be- 
tween perfect and imperfect tenſes, in the paſ- 
ſive voice. g | 
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therefore the time to which any com- 


pound expreſſion belongs muſt de- 


pend ſolely upon the tenſe of the 


auxiliary verb. made uſe of in its 


compoſition. 


But, that we may not be thought 
to determine the queſtion by theory 


only, let us conſider the common uſe 


which we make of theſe tenſes. We 
do not ſay, I have been writing at 
ten o'clock; I have been writing 
yeſterday : but we ſay, I was writ- 
ing at ten o'clock; I was writing 


' yeſterday. This tenſe therefore evi- 


dently belongs to preſent time ; for 
though it denotes ſomething paſt, yet 


it implies that it paſſed in a period 


of time, ſome part of which till re- 
mains unexpired. 
This compound expreſſion, I have 


been wwriting, is of a ſingular nature, 
| and 
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and perhaps cannot eaſily be tranſ- 
lated into other languages. It con- 


fiſts of the verb, I have, in the pre- 


ſent tenſe; which confines the ac- 


tion to preſent time; of the imper- 


fect participle, writ;ng ; which points 
to the continuance, or progreſſive 
ſtate of it; and of the perfect parti- 
ciple, been, which indicates the com- 


pletion of, at leaſt, ſome part of the 


action; though it does not determine 
whether the whole be completed or 
not. The proper uſe of this tenſe 
is to expreſs an action that has been 
begun, carried on for ſome time, and 
continued to (or at leaſt nearly to) 
the preſent inſtant : but it does not 
decide, whether, it be now finiſhed, 
or 1s to be continued longer. If I 
lay, I have been writing a letter, I 
intimate that the letter is juſt now 

finiſhed ; 
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finiſhed ; but if I ſay, I have been 


writing two hours, I leave it unde- 
termined whether the action of writ- 
ing is to be continued any. longer or 
not. This tenſe is always definite: 
for it means a ſingle action, and con- 
fines it to the point of time immedi- 
ately preceding the now, or preſent 
inſtant. Cl . 
The other tenſe likewiſe, viz. I 
have written, as evidently belongs to 
preſent time. We do not ſay, I have 
written yeſterday ; I have written the 


firſt of Auguſt : but we ſay, I wrote 


yeſterday ; I wrote the firſt of Au- 
guſt. This tenſe may properly be 
called the preſent perfect, or perfect 
indefinite. It always expreſſes a 
perfect or complete action; but an 
action that has been completed or 
perfected in a preſent time, J. e. in 

the 


1. 
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the preſent day, the preſent year, the 
preſent age, &c. If we ſpeak of the 
preſent century, we ſay, philoſophers 
have made great diſcoveries in the 
preſent century ; but if we ſpeak of 
the laſt century, we ſay, philoſophers 
made great diſcoveries in the laſt cen- 
tury. | | | 


This tenſe, preceded by the words 
when, before, after, as ſoon as, &c. 
may be applied to denote the rela- 
tive time of a future action; as, when 
he has dined, he will write a letter. 


It is always definite with reſpect 
to action, i. e. it means a ſingle or 
individual act; and, in one caſe, it 
is definite with reſpect to time, i. e. 
when it ſignifies a thing done in the 
point of time immediately preceding 
the preſent inſtant ; as, I have jufe 
now written a letter. But in all 
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other caſes it is, with reſpect to time, 
mdefinite ; for it only limits the ac- 
tion to a period of time, ſome of 
which is not yet expired, without 
referring to any particular part of 
that period. For, if I only ſay, Dr. 
Prieſtley has publiſhed an Engliſh 
grammar, I do not hereby aſcertain 
whether he publiſhed it yeſterday or 
thirty years ago. 

A learned friend * has remarked, 
& that this tenſe may be made uſe of 
« when we are ſpeaking of the works 
* even of authors long ſince deceaſ- 
5 ed, provided they be ſtill extant ; 
& but if thoſe works do not remain, 


* This remark was made by the Rev. Dr. 
Eippis, about five years ago, when the author 
had the honour to read a part of this Diſſerta- 
tion before a literary ſociety, as mentioned in 
the preface. 


« we 
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« we cannot with propriety ule it. 
„We may fay, Cicero has written 
c orations; but we cannot ſay, Cicero 
has written poems.” In the firſt 
inſtance, by a bold figu, we ſup- 
poſe Cicero, as it were, ſtill exiſting, 
and ſpeaking to us in his orations ; 
but as the poems are loſt, we cannot 
mention them in the ſame manner. 


This obſervation may likewiſe be 
extended to the works of artiſts, If 
they now exiſt, they may be ex- 
preſſed by this tenſe ; but if they be 
deſtroyed, it cannot be made uſe of. 
In general, this tenſe may be applied 
wherever the action is connected 
with preſent time, by the actual ex- 
iſtence, either of the author, or of 
the work, though it may have been 
performed many centuries ago: but 
if neither the author, nor the work, 

9 now 
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now remains, it cannot be uſed. 
Thus, ſpeaking of prieſts in general, 
we may ſay, they have, in all ages, 
claimed great powers; becauſe the 
general order of the prieſthood ſtill 
ſubſiſts. But if we ſpeak of the 
Druids, or any particular order of 
priefts, which does not now exiſt, 
we cannot uſe this tenſe. We can- 
not ſay, the Druid prieſts have claim- 
ed great powers; but, the Druid 
* prieſts claimed great powers; becauſe 
that order is now totally extinct. 
This tenſe anſwers, I believe, pre- 
ciſely to the compound of the pre- 
ſent, or perfect indefinite of the 
French, Fa: aime, Fai &crit ; I have 
loved, I have written B. If we tranſ- 


late 


© It is ſurpriſing that Chambaud ſhould have 
paid fo little attention to the diſtinction of 
_ Engliſh 
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late it into Latin, it muſt be by the 
preterperfe& tenſe. But that tenſe 
in Latin likewiſe anſwers a very dif- 
ferent purpoſe, and is applicable to 
paſt as well as to preſent' time. For 
ſcripſi ſignifies not only (indefinitely) 
1 have written ; but likewiſe (defi- 
nitely) [ wrote, or I did write, But 


this leads us to the conſideration of 
palt time, 


Engliſh tenſes, as to ſay, in his Grammar, 
p. 145, that Jai parle, may be tranſlated by 
I have ſpoken, I ſpoke, I did ſpeak, or I have 
been ſpeaking ; for it can only be rendered into 
Engliſh by the firſt of them, except in one very 
particular caſe, viz. the French, in ſpeaking of 
any part of the preſent day, always uſe the perfect 
indefinite, Jai paris, Whereas the Engliſh (I 
think with much greater propriety) adhere to 
the general rule in all caſts; and, though 
ſpeaking of the laſt hour, or even of the laſt 
minute, uſe the preterite definite, I ſpoke. For 
the laſt hour, or the laſt minute, is as com- 
pletely paſt, as yeſterday, or the laſt century. 
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| TENSES, OR FORMS OF EXPRESSION, 


BELONGING TO PAST TIME. 


HE Engliſh tenſes belonging 
to paſt time are five; I wrote, 
I did write, I was wrumg, I had 
been writing, I had written. Theſe 
all relate to a certain time paſt, no 
part of which is now remaining. 
The two firſt of theſe tenſes, 7 
wrote, and I did write, may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from each other, much in 
the ſame manner as the two firſt 
preſent tenſes were, viz. I write, and 
Ido write. I did write expreſſes the 
action more pofitrvely than I wrote, 
and is of peculiar uſe in negative and 
interrogative ſentences. They both 
of 
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of them ſignify the ſame time *, and 
always denote a perfe& or complete 
action; and are generally tranſlated 


into Latin by the preterperfect tenſe, 
and into French by the perfect defi- 
nite: though ſometimes, particularly 
when cuſtoms or habits are deſcribed, 
they are tranſlated into both thoſe 
languages by the preterimperfect 
' tenſe. They may be uſed either de- 
finitely or indefinitely. When they 
expreſs habits, and are rendered 
into Latin and French by the im- 
perfect tenſe, they are aoriſtical, or 
indefinite; as, he wrote well (i. e. 
was accuſtomed to write well), */cr:- 


hebat bene, il ecrrvort bien.” © The old 


»The difference between theſe two forms 
of expreſſion is not properly temporal, but 


modal. See the remarks on the preſent tenſes . 


I write, and I do write, p. 25. 
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Romans governed by benefits, more 
than by fear; and oftener forgave 
than puniſbed injuries. Beneficis 
* magis quam metu imperium ag 
e tabant ; acceptà injuria ignoſcere, 
e quam perſequi, malebant.” Salluſt. 
© ls gouvernoient par des bienfaits, 
plutòt que par la crainte ; et ils par- 
© donnozent les injures, plus ſouvent 
* qu'ils ne les puniſoient.” Theſe verbs 
do not denote individual acts, but 
habits, and are, therefore, aoriſtical. 
But this is by no means the prin- 
cipal uſe of the Engliſh tenſes now 
under conſideration. They are much 
more commonly applied to ſignify 


particular actions, and aſcertain the 


preciſe point of time in which they 


were performed: as, he wrote the 


letter on the firſt of Auguſt, but I 
did not receive it till the tenth of No- 
| vember; 


Ne. 
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vember; he built the houſe laſtſum- © 
mer, but he did not_inhabit it till! 
Chriſtmas; he came home at ſix + 


* o'clock.” Nor indeed has our lan- 


guage any other tenſe by which the © e Foe. t 


perfect action of paſt time can, be 
expreſſed definitely. 

This is a point in which I have 
many very reſpectable authorities 
. againſt me. I ſhall, therefore, at- 
tempt a more minute diſcuſſion of 
it, than I ſhould otherwiſe have 
thought neceſſary. In order to do 


this, I ſhall firſt make a few general 


remarks concerning the nature of 
aoriſts ; and then take notice of what 
has been ſaid upon this ſubject by 
ſome of our moſt eminent gramma- 
rians, and endeavour to ſupport the 
opinion which I have here ventured 
to advance, The principal difficul- 
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ties ſeem to me to ariſe from au- 
thors not properly defining the terms 
they make uſe of, and from their 
ſuppoſing aoriſtical propoſitions to 
be always expreſſed by tenſes exclu- 
ſively appropriated to them; and, 
conſequently, that a tenſe which is, 


upon any occaſion, uſed indefinite- 
ly, muſt always be uſed ſo. 


By an aoriſtical, or indefinite tenſe, 
is generally meant a tenſe which can- 
not be uſed in aſcertaining the pre- 
ciſe time of an individual action; 
and, by a definite tenſe, is meant one 
that is capable of being applied to 
that purpoſe. See the note, p. 19. 

There are three ſorts of aoriſtical 
propoſitions. 

Firſt, Such as are indefinite both 
with reſpe& to action and to time; 
as, * wiſdom excels folly ;* * ſometimes 


© he 
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he works, but he oftener plays.” For 


theſe verbs neither mean individual 


acts, nor are limited to any preciſe 
point of time. 


Secondly, Propoſitions may be ao- 
riſtical with reſpect to action, though 


definite with reſpect to time; as, 


* when ſhe firſt appeared upon the 
* ſtage ſhe danced elegantly, but ſhe 


6 did not fing well.“ The time is here 


preciſely defined, but the verbs do 
not denote individual acts, but habits. 

Thirdly, Propoſitions may be ao- 
riſtical with reſpect to time, and de- 
finite with reſpect to action; as, Mr. 
* Horne Tooke has publiſhed an excel- 
* lent grammatical work, called, The 
* Diverſions of Purley.” The com- 


pound tenſe, has publiſhed, means a 
ſingle or individual act; it is, there- 


fore, in that reſpe& definite; but it 


neither 
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neither aſcertains the time when the 
book was publiſhed, nor is capable of 
doing it. If it be neceffary to fix 
the date of the publication, we muſt 
change the tenſe ; for we cannot ſay 


that, he has publiſbed it in 1786 but 


that, he publiſhed it in 1786,” It is, 


therefore, mdefinite with reſpe& to 
time. 

The human mind is capable of 
viewing the ſame action in ſuch a 
- variety of attitudes, that no language, 


however copious, can appropriate ſe- 


parate expreſſions to them all. The 
ſame tenſe, or form of expreſſion, 
muſt, therefore, neceſſarily be applied 
to different purpoſes. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe with reſpect to aoriſ- 
tical propoſitions. For ſcarcely any 
language has aſſigned them tenſes 


adequate to their number. The La- 
| | tin 


4 
5 
f 
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tin language has no tenſes particu- 
larly adapted to this purpoſe ; the 
French has one, viz. that called 
the perfect indefinite, j ai &crit; and 
the Engliſh language has three, viz. 
I write, I do write, and I have wwrit- 
ten. 

Aoriſtical propoſitions belonging 
to preſent time are expreſſed in Eng- 
liſh by 7 write, or do write; in Latin 
by /cribo; and in French by /'ecr:s. 

Propoſitions relating to paſt events, 
if aariſtical with reſpect to action, are 
expreſſed in Latin and French by the 
preterimperfett tenſe, ſcribebam, jtcri- 
vois; and in Engliſh by the preterper- 
fett tenſes, I wrote, or did write. But if 
the verbs mean individual actions, and 
conſequently are aoriſtical only with 
reſpect to time, they are expreſſed in 
Latin by the preterperfed tenſe, ſcripfi; 

in 
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in French by the perfect indefinite, j at 
crit; and in Engliſh by the tenſe 
exactly correſponding to it, I have 
written. 

| Aoriſtical propoſitions belonging 
to future time are expreſſed in Latin 


by ſcribam; in French by 7ecrirat; 


and in Engliſh by I. hall, or will 
write. For none of theſe languages 
has any future tenſe particularly 


adapted to the purpoſe. 


The ſame tenſe, or form of ex- 
preſſion, may, therefore, in one con- 
nexion be definite, and in another 
aoriſtical. Whenever a verb is ſo 
circumſtanced as to become incapable, 


with the aſſiſtance of adjuncts, of 


fixing the time of an individual 

action, it is mdefinite, and, when it 

is capable of doing it, it is definite. 
Mr. Harris ſays, in his Hermes, 


p. 123, 
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p. 123, © It ſeems agreeable to reaſon, 
* that wherever time is ſignified with- 
e out any farther circumſcription, than 
« that of ſimple preſent, paſt, or fu- 
“ture, the tenſe is an aorift.” This 
definition, I humbly conceive, 1s not 
expreſſed with ſufficient -preciſion. 
For, according to it, every propoſi- 
tion not attended with a date is aoriſ- 
tical, My definition does not extend 
the name to all undated propoſitions, 
but limits it to ſuch. expreſſions as - 
are incapable of receiving a date, and 
of being uſed in aſcertaining the 
preciſe time of an individual action. 
And, from the examples which the 
learned author produces, I think he 
did not mean to extend it farther. 
In the 148th page of the ſame 
work he ſays, As to the Engliſh 
&© tongue, it is ſo poor, as to admit no 
| variation 
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e variation for modes, and only one 
for time, which we apply to expreſs 
e an aoriſt of the paſt. Thus from 
« write cometh wrote ; from give, 
gave; from ſpeak, ſpale, &c. In 
a note at the bottom of page 125, he 
adds, The Latin tongue appears to 
© be more than ordinarily deficient as 
* to the article of ars. It has no 
“ peculiar form even for an a of 
the paſt, and, therefore (as Priſcian 
* tells us), the præteritum is forced to 
do the double duty both of that a- 
ei, and of the perfect preſent, its 
application in particular inſtances 
being to be gathered from the con- 
* text.” And, in ſupport of this 
hypotheſis, he tranſlates vidi by I 
% have juſt ſeen it” (ſuppoſing it to be 
the perfect preſent), and by © I /aw it 
© once” (ſuppoling it to be an aoriſt 
0 

of 
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of the paſt). With great deference 
to ſuch high authority, I humbly 
conceive that vidi may be tranſlated, 
indefinitely, by I have ſeen it (5. e. ſome 

time or other during a long life of, 
perhaps, fourſcore years); or it may 
be rendered, definitely, by I ſaw it 
(i. e. at ten o'clock this morning, or 
in the year 1720). 

Biſhop Lowth, in his Introduction 
to Engliſh Grammar, p. 62, advances 


the ſame opinion, for he refers, I 


loved, to indefinite, or undetermined 
time; and, I have loved, to definite, or 
determined time. And, in this, I 
believe, theſe two great men have 
been implicitly followed, by moſt, 
if not all grammarians, who have 
written ſince they publiſhed thoſe 


works*, It, therefore, becomes me 
to 


* I ſuſpect that ſome grammarians have 
adopted 
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to ſpeak with great diffidence. Yet, 
I cannot help thinking that I have 


adopted this opinion, becauſe they have ſuppoſ- 
ed that the tenſes, called aori/ts by the Greeks, 
are never uſed but in indefinite propoſitions ; and 
have obſerved, that they are ſometimes tranſlat- 
ed by our preterite definite. But, if the defini- 
tion which I have given of an aoriſt be juſt, 
thoſe tenſes, though called aoriffs by way of 
eminence, are ſometimes uſed definitely : and, 
though they may be the principal, yet they are 
not the only Greek tenſes which are uſed inde- 
finitely. But this does not properly belong to 
my ſubject. My preſent buſineſs is, only to in- 
veſtigate the general nature of aoriſtical propo- 
ſitions, and aſcertain the tenſes by which they 
are expreſſed in Latin, French, and Engliſh. 
Indeed, it does not appear to me to be of any 
great conſequence, whether we uſe the term 
aorifi preciſely in the ſame ſenſe in which the 
Greeks uſed it, or not. All that ſeems neceſſa- 
ry is, that we ſhould affix a clear and diſtin 
idea to it, and always apply it in the ſame man- 
ner. 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently proved above, that, I 
loved, I wrote, &c. are generally uſed 
definitely; and, I have loved, I have 
written, &c. generally uſed indeſinite- 
ly, with reſpect to time. But perhaps 
it may give ſome additional weight, 
to what has been before ſaid, to 
remark, that jj aimai, jecrivis, &c. 
(which by all French grammarians 
are called definite) can be tranſlated 
into Engliſh in no other way, than 
by, I loved, or did love; I wrote, or did 
write: and that j ai aime, j ai ecrit, &c. 
(which the French call indefinite) can 
only be rendered into Engliſh by, 1 
have loved, I have written, &c. And 
ſcripfi (when definite) is always tranſ- 
lated by, I wrote, or did write, and 

(when indefinite) by, I have written. 
The compound tenſe, I have writ- 
ten, is ſo perfectly aoriſtical that, like 
E the 
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the Greek aoriſts, it may be applied not 
only to pa, but even to future actions: 
as, © I ſhall fend the letter as ſoon as 
I haue wwrittenit.” * When he has ac- 
* guired a fortune by his induſtry, and 
* has purchaſed a good eſtate, he will 
© retire into the country, and build 
himſelf a houſe. But as ſoon as he 


© has built it, and perhaps before he 


* has furniſbed it, or, at fartheſt, ſoon 

after he has arranged his gardens in 

proper order, and has fully completed 
his plan, he will be weary of an 

inactive life. 

ord Monboddo ſeems to uſe the 

rds aoriſt, and indefinite, in a ſenſe 

er different from that in which 
are commonly underſtood. He 

ſays, vol. ii. p. 126, Indefinite 
„ means, that it is not determined, 
" * the expreſſion, whether it be 


“perfect, | 


N 
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perfect, or imperfect; that is, com- 
« pleted, or not completed, at the 
« time that is mentioned by the 
« ſpeaker.” He therefore adds, p. 
130, I qwrote, or did write, is 
« clearly an aoriſt, as it is called by 
all the grammarians, expreſſing 
e ſimply that the action is paſt, with- 
 * out exprefling whether it was, or 
« was not, a complete or perfect 
action, at that time.” Again, p. 
138, his Lordſhip obſerves, «I can- 
© not ſay, I have built a houſe laſt 
« year; I have played a tune yeſter- 
% day: but I muſt uſe the aorf, and 
„ fay, I built the houſe laſt year, and 
played the tune yeſterday.” What- 
ever the word aor;f means, whether 
it ſignifies undetermined with reſpe& 
to time, or to the completion of the 
actions, I humbly conceive, his Lord- 
> ſhip 
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ſhip here applies it in an improper 
manner; for the words, I built, and 
I played, not only denote that the 
actions were complete, or finiſhed ; 
but likewiſe refer them to certain 
fixed periods of time; the one to 
the laſt year, and the other to yeſter- 
dy. 8 
Dr. Beattie ſays, p. 388, That 
« there is an aoriſt of the paſt, is 
« eaſily proved. The Greek verbs, 
and the Engliſh too, have a parti- 
« cular form to expreſs it, without 
<« theaid of auxiliary words. Egrap/a, 
« , rote, or I did write, denotes, 
e that the action of writing is pat, 
© but refers to no particular period 
* of paſt time. When I ſay, He 
e /ent me a letter and I anſwered it, 
e both ſent and anſwered are aoriſts, 
and point at paſt time indefinitely: 

* the 


— 
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te the letters ſpoken of may, for any 
thing that appears in the ſentence, 
„ have been written and ſent a year 
© ago, or twenty years ago, or laſt 
« ſummer, or laſt week, or yeſterday ; 
“for the tenſes refer to no one por- 
tion of paſt time more than another. 
4 Hut if I ſay, He /ent me a letter, 
“ and I have anſtyered it, the verb, 
&« he ſent, is an aoriſt ; but I have an- 
e ſavered, is not an aoriſt; for it 
points at paſt time more definitely, 
* and means, that I anſwered it uf 
* now, or lately.“ 

I humbly conceive, that the above- 
mentioned tenſes, I wrote, or did 
write, he ſent, and I anſwered, are 
not aoriſts. They are not only ca- 
pable of being uſed in aſcertaining 
the preciſe ſime of thoſe actions, but 
they are the only tenſes which are 
capable of it; and, whenever they 

23 are 
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are uſed, they have a reference to 
ſome period of time which, if not 
expreſſed, is always underſtood. The 
ſentence, He ſent me a letter, and I 
anſwered it, cannot, I preſume, be 
introduced with propriety, unleſs 
circumſtances be added, to aſcer- 
tain, at leaſt in ſame degree, the 
time when thoſe actions were 
performed, Whenever we want to 
point out the preciſe time in which 
any thing was done, we always uſe 
theſe tenſes: we do not ſay, He has 
* ſent me a letter on the 3d of March, 
and I have anſwered it the next 
© day: but we ſay, He ſent mea 
© letter on the 3d of March, and I 
* anſavered it the next day. In 
„ ee, eee 
&« ter, and I have anſwered it; he ſent 
+ is definite, and I have anſevered i is a0. 
2 
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riſtical, or indefinite. He ſent muſt 
mean at ſome particular time, either 

expreſſed, or underſtood; as, He ſent 
© it at Chriſtmas, or on the ioth of 
January, and 7 have anſwered it, i. e. 
ſome time or other ſince I received 
it. But the preciſe day of anſwerinng 
it cannot be ſpecified, without uſing 


another tenſe: we cannot ſay, I 


have anſwered it the next day, or, I 
© have anſwered it the iſt of Febru- 
© ary;* but we muſt neceſſarily uſe a 
different tenſe, and ſay, * I anſwered, 
or, I did anſwer it the next day, or 
© the rft of February.” The only 
caſe in which the expreſſion, I hdve 
anſwered, can be uſed definitely, is, 
when it refers to a point of time 
immediately preceding the prefent 
inſtant; as, *I have juſt now anſevered 
„it.“ kor if we want to aſſert, that 
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the anſwer was given at any other 
particular point of time, even if it 


was only yeſterday, or at 10 o'clock 
this morning, we muſt not ſay, I 


© have anſwered,” but, I anſwered it 
* yeſterday, or at 10 o'clock.” I 
therefore conclude that the profeſſor 
has miſtaken both caſes, and that the 
reverſe of his propoſitions is true, 
viz. I wrote, I did write, he ſent, 


and I anſwered, are not aoriſts ; and 


that, I have anſwered, is an aoriſt *, 
Perhaps 


Dr. Blair ſays, in one of his celebrated 
Lectures on the Structure of Language, vol. 
i. p. 161, The tenſes of the verb are con- 
« trived to imply the ſeveral diſtinctions of 
cc time. Of theſe I muſt take ſome notice, in 
* order to ſhow the admirable accuracy with 
« which language is conſtructed, We think, 
« commonly, of no more than the three great 
« diviſions of time, into the paſt, the preſent, 

« and 
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Perhaps the following example 


may ſet this affair in a {till clearer 

light. 
and the future: and we might imagine, that 
« if verbs had been ſo contrived as {imply to 
“ expreſs theſe, no more was needful. But 
language proceeds with much greater ſub- 
« tilty. . It ſplits time into its ſeveral moments. 
It confiders time as never ſtanding till, but 
« always flowing; things paſt, as more or leſs 
* perfectly completed; and things future, as 
* more or leſs remote, by different gradations. 
« Hence the great variety of tenſes in moſt 
« tongues,” 

This introduction to the theory of tenſes, 
from a writer of ſuch eminence, raiſed my 
expectations very high. It is immediately fol- 
lowed by, | 
The preſent may, indeed, be always con- 
« ſidered as one indiviſible point, ſuſceptible of 
« no variety. I write, or, I am writing, $CRI- 
« 30.“ 

I do write, might here have been introduced; 
and an intimation might have been given, that 
the tenſes I write, I do write, and I am writing, 
are all three very different in their ſignifica- 


tion. 
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light. If we ſpeak of a perſon now 
living, we may ſay, In the courſe 
* of 


tion. The author proceeds: © But it is not 
« ſo with the paſt, There is no language ſo 
“ poor but it hath two or three tenſes to ex- 
« preſs the varieties of it. Ours hath no fewer 
« than four. 1. A paſt action may be conſi- 
« dered as left unfiniſhed ; which makes the 
« ;mperfet tenſe, I was writing, ſcribebam. 
« 2, As juſt now finiſhed. This makes the 
« proper perfect tenſe, which, in Engliſh, is 
« always expreſſed by the help of the auxiliary 
« verb, I have written. 3. It may be conſi- 
« dered as finiſhed ſome time ago; the parti- 
« cular time left indefinite. I wrote, ſcripſi; 


_ « which may either fignify, I wrote yeſterday, 
 & or I wrote a twelvemonth ago. This is 


« what grammarians call an aorift, or an in- 
« definite paſt. 4. It may be conſidered as 
« finiſhed before ſomething elſe, which is alſo 
« paſt, This is the pluſquamperfect. I had 


* written; ſcripſeram. I had written before I 


« recerved his letter. 
Three tenſes are here omitted; I did write ; 
I have been writing ; I had been writing. The 
| | preter- 
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of the laſt forty years he has writ- 
ten many letters, eſſays, and trea- 
© tiles, 


preterimperfect tenſe, I was writing, is repre- 
ſented as ſignifying a paſt action iet unfiniſhed. 
That tenſe denotes the middle, or progreflive 
ſtate, of a paſt action; i. e. repreſents it as 
begun, going on, but not ended, at a certain 
time paſt ; but it gives no intimation of the 
action's being left before its completion. 7 
wrote yeflerday, and, I wrote a twelvemonth 
ago, are both definite expreſſions ; for they mean 
individual acts, and ſpecify the time when they 
were performed; and therefore cannot Ro 
propriety be called aori/ts. 

To this diſtribution of tenſes the learned 
profeſſor ſubjoĩns the following remark. 

« Here we obſerve, with ſome pleaſure, that 
« we have an advantage over the Latins, who 
« have only three varieties upon the paſt time. 
“They have no proper perfect tenſe, or one 
« which diſtinguiſhes an action juſt now 
« finiſhed, from an action that was finiſhed 
“ ſome time ago. In both theſe caſes they 
« muſt ſay, ſcripf. Though there be a mani- 
tc feſt difference in the tenſes, which our lan- 
® guage 


- 
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* tiſes, on various ſubjeas ; ſome of 
* which he has printed in ſeparate 
volumes; others he has publiſhed in 
magazines; a few have appeared in 
© newſpapers ; but he has deſtroyed, 
_ © by far, the greateſt part of them.” 


ee puage expreſſes, by this variation, I have 
« written, meaning, I have juſt now finiſhed 
« writing ; and, I wrote, meaning at ſome for- 

“ mer time, ſince which other things have in- 
| « tervened. This difference the Romans have 
« no tenſe to expreſs; and, therefore, can only 
« do it by a circumlocution.“ 

The compound tenſe, I have written, does 
not neceſſarily mean, I have juſt now finiſhed 
writing. The expreſſion moſt proper to be 
uſed in that caſe is, I have been writing a let- 
ter. For the expreflion, have written a let- 
ter, does not limit the action to any particular 
point of time; it only means, I have done it 
| ſome time or other during my life. The La- 
tin preterperfect tenſe, ſcripſi, is ſo vague and 
indeterminate in its meaning, that it may be 
tranſlated by, I have been writing, I have 
written, I wrote, or I did write. 


Here 
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Here the tenſes, he has written, 
has printed, has publiſhed, have ap- 
peared, has deſtroyed, are all mndefinue, 
They do not point out the preciſe 
lime in which any of theſe things were 
done; nor can they be made uſe of 
for that purpoſe. If it be neceſſary 
to aſcertain the dates of the ſeveral 
facts mentioned, we muſt uſe the de- 
finite tenſes, he wrote, or did write, 
he printed, he publiſhed, they appeared, 
be defiroyed, &c. We muſt ſay, he 
* wrote a book in 1750, and printed 
*it in 1752.“ He wrote an eflay in 
* the month of May 1759, but he did 
* not publiſh it till the Auguſt follow- 
© ing,” &c. 

Here it may be objected, that 
when we aſcribe the ſame actions to 
a perſon deceaſed, we uſe a different 
tenſe, and ſay, In the laſt forty 

| | _ © years 
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| © years of his life he wrote many 
© letters, eſſays, and treatiſes, on va- 
«© rious ſubjects; ſome of which he 
* printed in ſeparate volumes; others 
* he publiſhed in magazines; a few 
* appeared in newſpapers ; but he de- 
* flroyed, by far, the greateſt part of 
them.“ And it may be added, 
that the dates of the ſeveral actions 
are not more determined in this, than 
in the former caſe. This is acknow- 
ledged. But the difference is, that 
in one caſe the tenſes are capa- 
| ble of aſcertaining the dates, and in 
the other they are not capable of it. 
In the latter inſtance, the preciſe 
time of every action may be ſpecified 
by only adding the date, without 
changing the tenſe of the verb, but 
in the former it cannot. 
The third of the paſt tenſes, viz. 
I was 
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[ was writing, is ſtrictly and proper- 
ly a preterimperfe& tenſe. It is al- 
ways definite, and means, that the 
action was performing at a certain 
time paſt, 1. e. it had been begun 
before, and was then going on, but 
was not finiſhed. And it has this 
peculiar advantage attending it, that 
it is never uſed in any other 
ſenſe : whereas, the French and La- 
tin preterimperfe& tenſes, by which 
it muſt always be tranſlated, are fre- 
quently applied to other purpoſes F. 
The 
* The Latin preterimperfect tenſe is uſed 
for two purpoſes, the firſt and principal of 
which is to ſignify the progreſſive ftate of a 
paſt action, i. e. to denote that it was begun, 
going on, but not ended, at a certain time 
paſt; and the ſecond to expreſs habits or cuſ- 
toms. In the firſt of theſe caſes it very nearly 


correſponds to the Engliſh preterimperfect 
tenſe. I believe there is no inſtance in which 


| the 
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The fourth paſt tenſe, viz. I had 
been writing, has no tenſe corre- 
ſpond- 

the latter muſt not neceſſarily be tranſlated by 
the former. But there are ſome inſtances in 


which the Latin preterimperfect tenſe (though 
uſed to denote an action begun, going on, but 


not ended) cannot be tranſlated by ours. For 


Engliſh verbs, which do not admit of the diſ- 
tinction between the perfect and imperſect ſtate 
of an action, have no tenſes compounded with 
the participle in ing. The preterimperfect 
tenſe, therefore, of Latin verbs ſignifying an 
affection of the mind, cannot be rendered into 
Engliſh by our preterimperfect tenſe. For 
amabam can never be tranſlated by I was lov- 
ing, nor timebam by I was fearing, The La- 
tin preterimperfect tenſe is likewiſe, in a few 
other inſtances, uſed to expreſs continued ener- 


| gy, where our preterimperfect tenſe cannot be 


admitted. As 


« Offa tegebat humus. | Ovi. 

« Arboriz frondes auro radiante nitentes 

« Ex auro ramos, ex auro poma fegebant. Io. 
« Eum tenuis glauco velabat amictu 

« Carbaſus, et crines umbroſa tegebat arundo.”” 

VIII. 


Theſe 
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ſponding to it, either in Latin or 
French. It is always definite, and 


ſignifies, 


Theſe verbs, tegebat, velabat, &c.when applied, 4 | | 
as they are here, to inanimate objects, which 1 
are incapable of acting, do not ſo properly ſig- | 
nify actions as the continued ſtate of things, or 1 
the continuance of the effects of certain actions. [| 
Or, if they muſt be allowed to repreſent ac- 
tions, they repreſent ſuch actions as no ſooner 
exiſt than they exiſt in a complete ſtate ; and, 
therefore, cannot be tranſlated by our preterim- 
perfect tenſe: for that tenſe is not uſually applied 
to any other purpoſe than that of expreſſing the 
middle, or progreſſive ſtate of an extended ac- 
tion, In deſcribing unfiniſhed actions, i. e. ac- 
tions in their progreſſive ſtate, we ſay, the man 
was clothing himſelf, or he was covering the 
bones with earth. But in repreſenting the ef- 
fects of theſe actions in their finiſhed ſtate, we 
cannot tranſlate, carbaſus velabat, by canvas was 


S 


a clothing him; nor ofa tegebat humus, by earth 
was covering the bones. But we muſt ſay, can- 
vas clothed, the earth covered, &c. And though, 

| when repreſenting the ſtate of a building during 
F the 
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ſignifies, that the action had been 
begun, carried on for ſome time, and 


— 


CON- 


the time of its erection, we may ſay, * the work- 
© men were covering it with lead,“ &c. yet, 
when ſpeaking of the ſame building afterwards, 
we cannot ſay, it was covering an acre of 
© ground,” but, © it covered an acre of ground.” 
But, beſides this uſe of the Latin preterim- 
perfect tenſe, it is likewiſe frequently applied to 
denote habits or cuſtoms, For as habits ariſe 


from the frequent repetition of actions, and as 


actions continually repeated differ but little from 
continued actions, i. e. actions in their progreſ- 
ſive or imperfect ſtate, we cannot wonder that 
the ſame tenſe ſhould be made uſe of in both 
caſes. As this uſe of the Latin preterimperfect 


| tenſe has not been ſo commonly taken notice of 


as the other, perhaps 'it may be agreeable to 
ſome readers to ſee a few authorities for it. 
. « Formabat puerum dictis, et, ſive jubebat, 


Ut facerem quid; habes auctorem quo facias hoc, 
« Unum ex judicibus ſelectis objiciebat.” HORACE. 


-. In hora ſzpe ducentos 
Ut magnum verſus diFabat ſtans pede in uno.“ I»; 
« Noftes 
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continued to a certain paſt period; 
but does not decide whether it was 


then finiſhed or not. | 
The 


&© Noctes vigilabat ad ipſum 
&© Mane, diem totum fertebat.” Horace. 


« Ingenium nemo fine corpore exercebat, 
« Optimus quiſque facere quam dicere ; ſua 
ab aliis benefacta laudari, quam ipſe aliorum 
« narrare malebut. Igitur domi militiæque bo- 
« ni mores colebantur. Concordia maxima, 
« minima avaritia erat. Jus bonumque apud 
« eos non legibus magis quam naturi valebat. 
« Jurgia, diſcordias, ſimultates cum hoſtibus 


&« exercebant; cives cum civibus de virtute cer- 


« tabant.” SALLUST. « Jam tum illis tem- 
« poribus fortius boni pro libertate laquebantur 
* quam pugnabant. NePos, 


Aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, que vindice aulle 
&« Sponte ſua fine lege ſidem redtumque colebat. 
<« Pcena metuſque aberant: nec verba minacia fixo 
« EXre legebantur : nec ſupplex turba timebant 
* judicis ora ſui.” 231 
© Ver erat æternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
«© Mulcebant Zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 
« Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat : 
« Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat ariſtis. 
F 2 « Fluming 
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The fifth tenſe belonging to paſt 
time, viz. I had written, anſwers 
to 


% Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant : 
% Flavaque de viridi fillabent ilice mella.” Ovid. 
1% Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus.” Ip. 
4 Poſt, ubi pericula virtute propulerant, ſo- 
« cits atque amicis auxilia portabant z magiſque 
« dandis, quam accipiendis, beneficiis, amicitias 
« parabant ; imperium legitimum, nomen im- 
« perii regium habebant; delecti, quibus corpus 
« annis infirmum, ingenium ſapientia validum 
« erat, reipublicæ conſultabant. Hi, vel ætate, 
« vel curz ſimilitudine, patres appellabantur.” 
SALLUST» 


Here it ſhould be obſerved, that it is not 
merely the repetition of actions, however fre- 
quent, that warrants the uſe of this tenſe ; but 
ſuch a repetition of them as implies habit. For 
when there is any thing in the ſentence which 
ſeems to repreſent them as ſeparate acts, and 
aſcertain any thing reſpecting the number of 
them, though that number be ever ſo great, the 
preterperfe& tenſe is generally uſed. As, 

« Plus millics jam audivi.” TERENCE, 


« Implevi 
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to /cripſeram in Latin, and to j av 


&« Implewi clamore vias ; moeſtuſque Creuſam 

« Nequicquam ingeminans iterumque iterumque vo- 
cavi.“ VIRGIL, 

Mille domos adicre, locum, requiemque petentes : 

„Mille domos clauſere ſeræ. Ovid. 

„ Szpe pater dixit: generum mihi, filia, debes. 

„ Szpe pater dixit ; debes mihi, nata, nepotes. ID. 

* Scilicet hoc fuerat, propter quod ſæpe relifta 


« Conjuge, per montem adverſum, gelidaſque cucurri 
« Efquilias,” JUVENAL. 


« Quod antea tibi ſæpe /ignificavi.”” CiIickRo. 

6 Quod, fi ſæpe dium eff, dicendum tamen 
* eft ſæpius. Ip. 

« Szpenumero P. C. multa verba in hoc or- 
« dine feci : ſæpe de luxuria, atque avaritia 
© noſtrorum civium queſtus ſum.” SALLUST. 

The French preterimperfect tenſe not only 
ſerves the ſame purpoſes to which the Latin is 
applied, i. e. denotes the progreſſive or unh- 
niſhed ſtate of an action, and expreſſes habits ; 
but is likewiſe uſed, in conditional ſentences, to 
ſignify preſent time; as, S'il Paimoit, il Ve- 
© pouſeroit.” If he loved her, he would marry | 
© her,” 


+ or 
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or j eus ecrit in French“. It de- 
notes that the action was completed, 
before a certain time paſt; which 
time 1s uſually pointed out by ſome 


other verb; as, I had written the 
© letter when he entered. 


If the leading or principal verb in the ſen- 
tence be in the pluperfect tenſe, the French uſe 
the compound of the imperfect, j avis crit ; 
but when the verb in the pluperfect tenſe only 
ſerves to point out circumftances attending the 
chief action, they uſe the compound of the 
perfect definite, j eus crit. e. g. Pavois 
© Ecrit la lettre quand il entra;* I had written 
© the letter when he entered.“ Quand j'eus 
© Ecrit la lettre il entra ;* © when I had written 
© the letter he entered. In the former ſentence, 
the writing of the letter ſeems to be the prin- 
cipal action, and the entrance of the perſon 
only points out the time, But, in the latter 
ſentence, the entrance of the perſon ſeems to 
be the principal action, and tis writing of the 
letter only marks the circumſtance of time. 

TENSES 
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TENSES BELONGING TO FUTURE 
TIME, 


HERE are no leſs than eight 

| future tenſes, i. e. forms of 

expreſſion ſignifying future time. 
Four of them, 1 ſhall write, I will 
write, I ſhall be writmg, I will be 
writing, expreſs future time in a 
ſimple manner. And, though they 
are very different in their meaning, 
they can only be tranſlated into La- 
tin by /cribam, and into French by 
j ecrirat, The other four, [ ſhall 
have been writing, I will have been 
writing, I ſhall have written, I will 
have written, denote future time in 
F 4 a com- 
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a complex manner, i. e. as antecedent 
to a certain future period pointed out 
by ſome other verb, or clauſe of the 
ſentence. And though they convey 
to the mind ideas which are eaſily 

diſtinguiſhed from each other, yet 
they can only be tranſlated into La- 
tin by ſcripſero, and into French by 
J aurai écrit. 

The two firſt ſimple future tenſes 
expreſs the completion of an action 
either definitely or indefinitely : defi- 
nitely; as, I ſhall or will write a 
© letter to-morrow :* indefinitely ; as, 
I. ſhall employ my time agreeably; 
for ſometimes I ſhall write, and 
* ſometimes I hall read, and at other 
times I hall walk out and meditate.” 

The third and fourth ſimple fu- 
ture tenſes always denote the incom- 
plete or unfiniſhed ſtate of an action, 

definitely ; 
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definitely ; as, T ſhall or will be wwrit- 


ing at three o'clock.” 

The two firſt complex future tenſes 
denote the continuance of an action 
to a certain future time; as, He 
« evill have been writing three hours 
© before the meſſenger arrives. At 
twelve o'clock I ſhall have been drit- 
ing three hours. 

The two laſt complex future tenſes 
expreſs the completion of an action 
before a certain future time; as, He 
* ſhall or will have written the letter 
© before ten O clock. 

Shall and will always mean the 
ſame time. The difference, there- 
fore, between the expreſſions com- 
pounded with hall, and thoſe com- 
pounded with will, is more properly 
modal than temporal. It is thus aſ- 
certained by Biſhop Lowth: Vill, 


«Km. 


os. cx 
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« in the firſt perſon ſingular and 
„ plural, promiſes or threatens; in 
the ſecond and third perſons, only 
« foretels : Mall, on the contrary, in 
the firſt perſon, ſimply forertels ; 
« in the ſecond and third perſons, 
“ promiſes, commands, or threatens. 
* But this muſt be underſtood of 
e explicative ſentences; for when 
* the ſentence is interrogative, juſt 


( the reverſe for the moſt part 


& takes place. Thus, I hall go, 
« «© you will go, expreſs event only: 
“put, will you go? imports inten- 


tion; and hall I go?” refers to 


the will of another. But again, 
he Hall go, and © ſhall he go? 
* both imply will, expreſſing or re- 
« ferring to a command. MWould, 
“primarily denotes inclination of 
« will; and ſhould, obligation: but 

they 
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« they both vary their import, and 
are often uſed to expreſs ſimple 
events“. —— [utroduttion to Engliſh 
Grammar, p. 64. 


„All our future tenſes are nfinitives, go- 
verned by the auxiliary verbs ſhall or will. If, 
therefore, a more particular account of the dif- 


ference of theſe tenſes be deſired, ſee the Infi- 
nitive Mode. 


THE 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


HE paſſive voice is formed by 
uniting participles with the 
auxiliary verb 1 be: and in all its 


tenſes imitates the Latin verb, in 


marking the diſtinction between the 
perfect and imperfect ſtate of an 


action. 


Preſent time. 
The houſe is] Domus zdifica- 
building. | tur. 


The houſe is ] Domus zdificata 
built. Fs 

The houſe 
been e —_ 

The houſe Domus xdificata 
been built. a eſt, 


Pop 
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Paſt time. 

The houſe was] Domus zdifica- 
building. batur. 
uw —_— was | Domus zdificata 
built, z. e. at a 0 
certaintimepaſt. 

The houſe was] 


built, z. e. be- 


* > 
fore a certain 


rom ædificata 


time paſt. 
The houſe had 

been building. 
The houſe had 

been built. 


— 


Domus ædificata 
erat. 


erat, or fuerat. 


Future time. 


The 
3 
The 
on 


will | 
ſhall 
will 


half 


4 * 0 


be 
building. 


built. 


Domus ædi- 
ficabitur. 
Domus zdifica- 
ta erit. 


The 
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The | will } have been 
houſe ſhall building. ö 
The ſ will yew been | Domus ædi- 
houſe Lo built. | ficata fuerit. 


Here it may not be improper to 
make two or three remarks. 

Firſt, The tenſes of the paſſive 
voice compounded with the partici- 
ple in ing are never uſed but in the 
third perſon, and with relation to 
inanimate objects; or, atleaſt, ſuch 
as are incapable of the actions men- 


| tioned. They can, therefore, in no 


caſe occaſion obſcurity. For when- 
ever the imperfect participle is join- 
ed, by an auxiliary verb, to a nomi- 
native capable of the action, it is 
taken actively; but, when joined to 
one incapable of the action, it be- 


comes paſſive. If we ſay, The men 


are 
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are building a houſe, the imperfect 


participle building is evidently uſed. 


in an active ſenſe ; becauſe the men 
are capable of the action. Bur, 
when we ſay, The houſe 1s building, 
or, Patents are preparing, the partici- 
ples building, and preparing, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be underſtood in a paſſive 
ſenſe; becauſe, neither the houſe nor 

the patents are capable of action. 
The propriety of theſe imperfect 
paſhve tenſes has been doubted by al- 
moſt all our grammarians : though, I 
believe, but few of them have written 
many pages without condeſcending to 
make uſe of them. I acknowledge 
that this appears to me the moſt queſ- 
tionable of any part of my plan. But 
it is agreeable to the analogy of our 
language; for, as the perfect partici- 
ple is uſed either in an active, or 
| paſſive 
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paſſive ſenſe, why ſhould not the 
imperfect participle be uſed ſo too? 
And ſuch is the utility (I had almoſt 
ſaid the neceſſity) of theſe forms of 
expreſſion, that, though they have 
not been authoriſed by the judgment, 
they have, at leaſt, been countenanced 
by the practice of our beſt writers“. 
In many caſes it is of great impor- 
tance to diſtinguiſh between perfect 
and imperfect actions; i. e. to inform 
the reader, or hearer, whether the 


houſe is actually built, or is only 


* Dr. Beattie ſays, One of the greateſt de- 
« fects in the Engliſh tongue, with regard to 
t the verb, ſeems to be the want of an imper- 
« fect paſſive participle.” But, notwithſtand- 
ing this remark, he uſes the imperfect participle 
in a paſlive ſenſe, as often as moſt writers. He 
does not ſcruple to ſay, © Actions that are now 


« performing,” Creuſa, who was miſſing, &c. 
now 
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now building : and I do not know 


that this diſtinction can be conveyed 
to the mind, in any other way, with 
ſo much clearneſs and preciſion. 
Therefore, though I would by no 


means recommend a too frequent 


uſe of theſe imperfect paſſive tenſes, 
yet in ſome inſtances they are ſo 
convenient, if not neceſſary, that, I 
think, they ſhould not be entirely 
rejected. 

Secondly. The diſtinction be- 
tween perfect and imperfect tenſes 
does not extend to verbs which de- 
note a continued energy, or affection 
of the mind; from the very nature 
of them, they are incapable of it: 
their participles in ing are therefore 
never made uſe of in forming com- 
pound tenſes. We do not ſay, I am 
loving, I am fearmg, I am hating, I 

G am 
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am approving, I am knowing ; but 
we ſay, I love, I fear, I hate, I ap- 
prove, I know, &c. Nor do we ay, 
I have been loving, I have been hat- 
mg, &c. but, I have loved, I have 
hated, &c. Nor in the paſſive voice 
can we ſay that any thing 7s, or 
has been, loving, or fearing; but 
that it it, or has been, loved, or 
feared. For theſe verbs expreſs 
not only the completion or ending, 
but likewiſe the continuance of 
energy, or affection, by the parti- 


ciple in ed *, 
Thirdly. 


Had Dr. Beattie attended to this diſtinction, 
he would not have ſaid, p. 393, that © amabam, 
« in our common Latin grammars, ought to 
te be tranſlated by, I was loving.” He ſhould 
rather have remarked, that amo is not the moſt 
proper word to be given to boys as an example 
of the firſt conjugation; for, as it ſignifies an 

affection 
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Thirdly. All the Latin grammars, 
which I have ſeen, appear to me to 
have made a miſtake in the for- 
mation of the preter- perfect tenſe 
paſſive. They direct us to form it 
by joining either the preſent or the 
preter- perfect tenſe of the verb 
ſum to the perfect participle; and 
generally ſeem to conſider ædificata 
eft, and edificata fuit, as ſynony- 
mous expreſſions: nor do they tell 


affection of the mind, it is not ſo well adapted 
to diſplay the full powers of the Engliſh verb, 
and ſhew its correſpondence with the Latin, as 
ſome others are. 

Biſhop Lowth enumerates, I am loving, I 
was loving, and I Hall be loving, amongſt the 
tenſes of the Engliſh verb, p. 63. But if the 
diſtinction which I have made above be juſt, 
they ought to have been omitted; or, rather, 
he ſhould have taken for his example ſome 
other verb, which does not ſignify a continued 
energy, or affection of the mind. 
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us which of them is the moſt com- 
monly uſed. Ruddiman, indeed, 
has attempted to point out a diſ- 
tinction between them. He ſays, 
* By domus ædificata eff, I mean 
% ſimply that the houſe is finiſhed, 
** without any regard to the time 
* when; ædificata fu, it is finiſhed, 
and ſome time ſince has inter- 
« vened.” Ward makes nearly the 
ſame diſtinction. In modern Latin 
authors, it is not uncommon to find 


fuit joined to a perfect participle: 


but, in writers of claſſical antiquity, 


' ſuch a conſtruction very ſeldom oc- 


curs. With a view to aſcertain this, 
and ſome other points relative to the 
tenſes of verbs, I have lately read a 
great part of Victor, Eutropius, Nepos, 
Tuſtin, Caſar, Salluft, Cicero's Orations, 
Phedrus, Ovid's Metamorphoſes and 
Triftia, 


Triſtia, Virgil, Horace, Terence, and 
Juvenal. But I have only been able to 
collect three-and-twenty inſtances of 
fuit's being joined to a perfect parti- 
ciple: and moſt of theſe are very 
ſuſpicious caſes ; for the participles 
with which they are compounded 
are frequently uſed as nouns or ad- 
jectives k. Whereas, in the courſe 


of 
* Sentences in which fuit is joined to a perfect 


participle, 
„ Janua ſed nullo tempore aperta fuit. Ov1p. 


« Aſuetus ſtudiis mollibus ipſe ui. ID. 
— Capitola cernens, 
« Quz noſtro fruſta juncta ſuere Lari.“ ID. 


« Cuique ſuit rerum promiſſa potentia, Tybrin.“ Ip. 
Cum Pelia tot ſunt genitæ, cur nobilis una eſt ? 
% Nupta fuit miſero nempe quod una viro.” ID, 
&« Profetti trecenti ſex duce Fabio conſule 


fuerunt.” VicToR. 
« Hac tam parva manu univerſum terrarum 


4 J | « orbem 
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of the ſame reading, I found innume- 


rable (I believe I may ſafely ſay many 


thouſand) 
« orbem utrum admirabiliùs vicerit, an aggredi 
& auſus fuerit, incertum eſt,” JusTiIN. 
« Confeſtim bella illata ſunt, nec pax rata 
« fart," | EUTROP.Us. 
His ſpeculum in cathedra matris pt. fuit. 
PHEDRUS, 


« Ne quid reſpublica detrimenti caperet, 
« quo uno verſiculo ſatis armat: ſemper con- 
“ ſules fuerunt, etiam nullis armis datis.“ 

| CiceRo. 

«© Quos ante ſe imperatorem nemo Bceotio- 
cc rum auſus fuit aſpicere in acie.” Nepos, 

« Theopompus, qui fuit poſt aliquantd na- 


4 tus.“ Ip. 
« In primis Lucanus aper leni ſuit Auſtro 
« Captus, ut aiebat cœnæ pater.“ Hor. 


& Quid, quod omnes conſulares, qui tibi 
« perſzpe ad cædem conſtituti fuerunt, ſimul- 
« atque aſſediſti, partem iſtam ſubſelliorum 
« nudam atque inanem reliquerunt ?” 

. 3 Cickko. 

« Fuit enim profectò quibuſdam ſummis vi- 

6“ ris 
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thouſand) inſtances of eff joined to 
the ſame participle. 


I think, 


r # "— 2 2 


© ris quzdam ad amplitudinem, et gloriam, et 
e ad res magnas bene gerendas, divinitus ad- 
ce jundta fortuna.” CICERO, 


« Contra Lævinum Valeri genus, unde Superbus 

« Tarquinius regno fulſus fuit, unius aſſis 

« Non unquam pretio pluris licuiſſe, notante 

« Judice, quem n6ſti, populo.“ HoR. 


“Cui quidem fic fuit deditus, ut adoleſcens 
“ triſtem & ſeverum ſenem omnibus equalibus Y 
« ſuis in familiaritate antepoſuerit. Nepos. 
« Quzret quiſpiam quid? illi ipſi ſummi 
« viri, quorum virtutes literis proditi ſunt, 
« iſtane doctrinã, quam tu laudibus effers, eru- 
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« Portaque nequicquam rigidis permiſſa Sabinis 
Fonte fuit præſtructa novo; dum Martius arma 


„ Indueret miles.“ OviD, | 
« Hzc urbs condita primo a Pauſania, rege | 
<« Spartanorum, et per ſeptem annos poſ/efſa = 
« fuit; deinde variante victoria, minc Lace- 1 
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I think, therefore, that in gram- 
mars intended for the inſtruction of 
youth, 


« demoniorum, nunc Athenienſum, juris ha- 
4 bita eſt,” JusTIN. 


— ta viſus ct 
«© Dudum, quia varia veſte exornatus fuit.” TEX. 
« Diftum hoc inter nos fuit, ex te adeò eſt ortum. Ip. 


Juſt as this work was going to the preſs, a 
friend preſented me with the following ſen- 
tences from Ovip's Faſt: : 

« Quz ſequitur, numero turba notata fuit. 

« Accipitri juncta columba uit. 

« Dat teretem zonam qui modo cinfa fuit. 

&« Sic ſedit ; fic eulta fuit ; ſic ſtamina nevit.” 

„ Quzque fit fatis debita, poſcit opem.“ 

« Sylvis fuit ortus in altis. 

« Hoc bibit; ex illo tempore nupta uit. 

« Nupta fuit quondam matertera Cæſaris illi.“ 

I do not ſay that theſe are all the inſtances in 
which fuzt is joined to a perfect participle : but 
that they are all which I have hitherto been 
able to colle& ; though I have read many of 
the above-mentioned authors quite through, 

and more than half of moſt of them with a 
| view 
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youth, amatus fui ſhould either be 
omitted; or elſe an intimation ſhould 


be 


view to aſcertain this, and ſome other points of 
a ſimilar nature; and therefore I think few, 
if any, in the courſe of that reading, have eſ- 
caped my notice, When compared to the in- 
numerable inſtances of the other conſtruction 
(i. e. of eft joined to that participle) which oc- 
cur in the ſame authors, theſe few examples are 
but like a drop of water to the immenſe ocean. 
Beſides, moſt of them are very doubtful caſes. 
Nupta and didtum are commonly nouns : aper- 
tus, aſſuetus, junctus, ratus, poſitus, cinctus, ar- 
matus, &c. are ſometimes adjectives; and moſt, 
if not all, of them may be conſidered as ſuch in 
theſe inſtances. Some of theſe paſſages are 
taken from writers of no very high authority; 
and others may poſſibly have been errors of 
tranſcribers, poetical licences, or inaccuracies in 
the authors themſelves. Many of them are 
not ſtrictly and properly preter. perfect tenſes ; for 
they only repreſent the ſtate of things at a gi- 
ven time. They do not ſignify the performance 
of perfect actions (that in which the eſſence of 
this tenſe conſiſts), but merely denote the con- 

tinuance 
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be given, that it is very ſeldom 
uſed. 


None 


tinuance of the effects of certain actions: and, 
therefore, though the words are originally par- 
ticiples, they are here applied like adjectives, 
and conſequently (according to the general 
uſage of the language) may have any tenſe of 
the verb ſum joined to them which the ſenſe 
requires, For inſtance, Exornatus fuit does 
not repreſent the action of dreſſing, but merely 
the ſtate in which the perſon then was, If 
Terence had wanted to expreſs the action of 
dreſſing, and point out the time of it, he would 
have faid, Exornatus eft tertia hora, He was 
dreſſed at nine o'clock : or, had he wanted to aſ- 
certain how long he had been dreſſed, he would 
have ſaid, Atertia hord exornatus eft tali veſte, He 
has been thus dreſſed ever ſince nine o'clock. But, 
as he merely wanted to expreſs the ſtate in 
which the perſon was at a certain time, he was 
at liberty to uſe any tenſe of the verb ſum ſig- 
nificant of that time, in the ſame manner as if 
exornatus was an adjeftive. This remark may 
be applied to poſitum fuit, junta fuit, aperta fuit, 
cincta fuit, &c. &c. For poſitum fuit does not 


denote 


F 
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None of the authorities which I. 
have been able to find, ſeem to war- 


rant 


denote the action of placing; nor does jundta 
fuit, in either of the inſtances, ſignify the ac- 
tion of joining, or aperta fuit the action of 
opening, or cinta fuit that of girding, &c. But 
they merely repreſent the ſtate in which things 
were at a certain time. 

In ſome of theſe inſtances, I think erat 
might have been ſubſtituted for fuit, if the 
poet's meaſure would have allowed it. For Cæ- 
far, in a caſe which appears to me to be ſimilar 
to them, ſays, ( Fervefacta jacula in caſas, quæ 
« more Gallico ſtramentis erant tee, jacere 
„ ceperunt.” The words, erant tectæ, are not 
here uſed merely as a pluperfect tenſe, to ſig- 
nify that the cottages had been covered with 
ſtraw, but to repreſent the ſtate in which they 
were at that time, i. e. that they were then co- 
vered with it: tedtæ is therefore, in this in- 
ſtance, morè like an adjective than a participle. 
In like manner H. Parſa ſays, « Flumen infi- 
« mam vallem dividebat, quz penè totum mon- 
“ tem cingebat, in quo poſitum erat præruptum 

« undique 
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be given, that it is very ſeldom 
uſed. | 


None 


tinuance of the effects of certain actions: and, 
therefore, though the words are originally par- 
ticiples, they are here applied like adjectives, 
and conſequently (according to the general 
uſage of the language) may have any tenſe of 
the verb ſum joined to them which the ſenſe 
requires, For inſtance, Exornatus fuit does 
not repreſent the action of dreſſing, but merely 
the ſtate in which the perſon then was. If 
Terence had wanted to expreſs the action of 
dreſſing, and point out the time of it, he would 
have ſaid, Exornatus eft tertia hora, He was 
dreſſed at nine o'clock : or, had he wanted to aſ- 
certain how long he had been dreſſed, he would 
have faid, Atertid hor exornatus eft tali vgſte, He 
has been thus dreſſed ever ſince nine o'clock. But, 


as he merely wanted to expreſs the ſtate in 


which the perſon was at a certain time, he was 
at liberty to uſe any tenſe of the verb ſum ſig- 
nificant of that time, in the ſame manner as if 
exornatus was an adjeftive, This remark may 
be applied to poſitum fruit, juntta fut, aperta fuit, 
einfta fuit, &c. &c. For poſitum fuit does not 

denote 


* 
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None of the authorities which I 
have been able to find, ſeem to war- 


rant 


denote the action of placing; nor does juncta 
fuit, in either of the inſtances, ſignify the ac- 
tion of joining, or aperta fuit the action of 
opening, or cindta fuit that of girding, &c, But 


they merely repreſent the ſtate in which things 


were at a certain time. | 
In ſome of theſe inſtances, I think erat 
might have been ſubſtituted for fuit, if the 
poet's meaſure would have allowed it. For Cæ- 
far, in a caſe which appears to me to be ſimilar 
to them, ſays, «© FervefaQta jacula in caſas, quæ 
« more Gallico ſtramentis erant tee, jacere 
„ cœperunt.“ The words, erant tectæ, are not 
here uſed merely as a pluperfect tenſe, to ſig- 
nify that the cottages had been covered with 
ſtraw, but to repreſent the ſtate in which they 
were at that time, i. e. that they were then co- 
vered with it: tectæ is therefore, in this in- 
ſtance, more like an adjective than a participle. 
In like manner H. Parſa ſays, & Flumen infi- 
« mam vallem dividebat, quz penè totum mon- 
“ tem cingebat, in quo poſitum erat preruptum 
« undique 
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rant the diſtinction made by Ward 
and Ruddiman; for, though it is 
undoubt- 


« undique oppidum Uxellodunum.“ Here po- 
fitum erat is of the ſame time with dividebat and 
cingebat, and does not mean merely that the 
town had been placed on a mountain, but re- 
preſents it as being then ſituate on a mountain. 
Many examples of a ſimilar nature might be 
produced. I ſhall only mention the following 
ones : | £ 
Inde tori, qui junctus erat, velamina tangit,” Ov. 
% Captaque erat lyricis Auſonis ora ſonis,” ID. 
« E quibus dux fieri quilibet aptus erat.” Io, 


« Naves longas expediunt numero 17, qua- 
& rum erant 11 tefte.” CASAR. 

« Prim luce ex ſuperioribus locis, quæ Cæ- 
« faris caſtris erant conjundta, cernebatur equi- 
& tatus, &c.“ | Ip, 

« Cum ita clauſa erant nobis omnia maria, ut 
neque privatam rem maritimam, neque publi- 
cam, jam obire poſſemus.“ CICERO, 


« Alma tamen tellus, ut erat circumdata ponto, 
« Suſtulit omniferos collo tenus arida vultus. Ov. 


Theſe 
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undoubtedly true that an action juſt 
finiſhed cannot be expreſſed by Fu, 


yet 


Theſe authorities I think ſufficient to juſtify. 


the conjecture, that in ſome of the above in- 
ſtances erat might have been ſubſtituted for 
fuit, had it been conſiſtent with the meaſure of 
the verſe; and to ſhew that ſuch participles as 
theſe may, like adjectives, be joined to any tenſe 


of the verb ſum that is expreſſive of the time 
alluded to. : 


I have ſ.id above that domus zdificata eſt is 


uſed in three different ſenſes; viz. 1ſt, the 
houſe is built; 2dly, it has been built; and 3dly, 
it was built, i. e. at a certain time paſt, I 
think it unneceſſary to give examples of the 
firſt ſenſe; becauſe I ſuppoſe no perſon will 
doubt but that / is more proper than fuit in 
that caſe, To ſhew that ef is commonly uſed 
in the two other caſes, I will here give a few 


examples, out of a great number which might 
eaſily be prpduced. 


Examples in which ef, with a perfect partici- 


ple, is uſed to ſignify that a thing has been 
done; or, if the verb be deponent, that a 
_ perſon 
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yet it is equally certain that, even 
when a great ſpace of time has inter- 

vened 
perſon has done a thing, i. e. in a period of | 


time ſome part of which till remains unex- 
pired. 


In quibus er venata jugis?” Ovi. 
« Tune es qugſita per omnes 
« Nata mihi terras ?” I. 


« Non apis inde tulit collectos ſedula flores; 
„Non data ſunt capiti genialia ſerta; nec unquam 
„ Falciferz ſecuere manus.” Ip. 
& Neve mihi noceat, quod vobis ſemper, Achivi, 
4 Profuit ingenium: hæc facundia, ſi qua 
60 eſt, 

uæ nune pro "ESPN pro vobis ſæpè /ocuta eft, 
66 th yon careat.” . In. 
« Ut ſumus in Ponto, ter frigore conſtitit Iſter; 
« Fafa eft Euxini dura ter unda maris.” Iv. 
« Difaque ſunt nobis, quamvis manus ultima 

A ccpto b 
a « Defuit, i in facies corpora verſa novas,” Iv. 
« Et e, In germ pd; 
« Szpe oculos detinuere tuos.“ Ip. 


Nec poſt oculis gf reddita noſtris.” VIICG. 
| * Quz 
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vened between the action and the 
narration, t with the perfect parti- 
| ciple 


« Quz in omnibus hominibus nova poſt ho- 
« minum memoriam con/tituta - ſunt, ea tam 
« multa non ſunt, quam hæc quæ in hoc uno 
c homine vidimus.” Cickxo. 
„Satis diu dediſti verba; ſat adhuc tua nos fruſ- 
&« trata ft fides.” TxR. 
Ibo; etſi hercle ſæpè jam me ſpes hzc fruftrata 
« of.” Ip. 
* Jam inde ab adoleſcentia 
Ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam, atque otium, 


« Secutus ſum.” Iv. 
Me Capitolinus convictore uſus amicoque 
A puero eſt,” Hos. 


* Quos ego ſum toties jam dedignata maritos.” Vir. 
« Magno ſtudio mihi a pueritia ef elabora- 


« tum,” Cicero, 
« Szpe in iiſdem, ſæpè in contrariis cauſis 
verſati ſumus.” In. 


« Niſt forte ego vobis, qui et miles, et tri- 
« bunus, et legatus, et conſul, verſatus ſum, 
e in vario genere bellorum, ceſſare nunc vi- 
« deor, cum bella non gero.“ Ip. 


« Omiſ- 
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ciple is generally uſed by all good au- 
thors. 
The 


« Omiſſaque controverſia, omnis oratio ad 
cc miſericordiam tuam conferenda eſt; qui plu- 
© rimi ſunt conſervati, cum à te non libera- 
* tionem culpæ, ſed errati veniam, impetraviſ- 
« ſent.” CICERO. 
« Qui a te conſervati ſumus. At verd hu- 
« jus gloriæ, C. Cæſar, quam es paulo ante 
& adeptus, ſocium habes neminem.” Ip. 
© Quam hodierno die conſecutus es,” Ib. 
« Nam, quz ad hoc tempus Jugurtham 
c tutata ſunt, omnia removiſtis.” SALLUST. 
&« Ed non accidit quod nunquam cum for- 
« tiore ſum congreſſus.” Nepos. - 
« Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur 
« tyranni, qui poteſtate ſunt perpetuia in ei 
« civitate quæ libertate uſa t. Io. 
« Magnz ſæpè res non ita magnis copiis 
« ſunt geſtæ; ſed profectò nunquam- a tam 
© tenui initio tantæ opes ſunt prefligatæ. Ip. 
Ita neque hic locus vacuus unquam fuit 
« ab iis qui veſtram cauſam defenderent ; et 
* meus 
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The Latin preterperfect tenſe paſ- 
ſive appears to me to expreſs merely 
the 


« meus labor in privatorum periculis caſts 
© integreque verſatus ex veſtro judicio fruc- 
te tum e ampliſſimum conſecutus.” Cic. 


Examples of %, with a perfect participle, uſed 
to ſignify that a thing was done at a cer- 
tain time paſt, | 
Filius huic, fato divùm, proleſque virilis 
« Nulla fuit : primaque oriens erepta juvent2 gf.” 

: VII. 
« Quum perducere eum non poſſet, inter- 

« ficere conatus eff. Interim conflata ſunt il la 

« bella, quz ad internicionem poſt Alexandri 

mortem geſta ſunt, omneſque concurrerunt ad 


o 


« Perdiccam opprimendum.“ Nxros. 
4% IIla ſunt annis jun# juvenilibus; illa 
« Conſenuère caſa.” Ovid. 


« Anno enim poſt conſul primum fuerat, 
quam ego natus ſum; cumque eo quartum 
| « conſule adoleſcentulus miles profetius ſum 


« ad Capuam; quintoque anno poſt ad Taren- 
H «© tum, 
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the completion of a paſt action, with- 
out pointing to any particular part 


of 
« tum quæſtor 3 deinde edilis, quadriennio poſt 
« faftus ſum prætor.“ | CICERO. 
Ad ea arma prefectus ſum, quz erant ſum- 
“ pta contra te. Ip. 
Uno et octogeſimo anno ſcribens mortuus 
« of.” Ip. 


Anno ante me cenſorem mortuus et,” In. 
Ipſe autem, ut a Brunduſio profectus eff, 
c undequinquageſimo die totam ad imperium 
populi Romani Siciliam adjunxit : omnes qui 
c ubique predones fuerunt, partim capti inter- 
« fectigue ſunt, partim unius hujus imperio ac 
t“ poteſtati ſe dediderunt.” Ip. 
« Siciliz primd Trinacriz nomen fuit ; poſ- 
« tea Sicania cognominata eſt, Hæc a princi- 
« pio patria Cyclopum fuit.” JusTix. 
« Sed poſtquam Cn, Pompeius ad bellum 
“ maritimum et Mithridaticum miſſus eſt, plebis 
« opes imminutz, paucorum potentia crevit.“ 
SALLUST. 


« Id 
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of paſt time in which it was perform- 
ed. In this reſpect it exactly corre- ls 
ſponds i 


« Id oppidum ab Sidoniis conditum eſt, quos 
tc accepimus profugos ob diſcordias civiles na- 
« vibus in eos locos veniſſe,”  SALLUST. 
« Eaquz ſecuta gt hieme, qui fuit annus, &c.“ - 
CASAR, 

* Cumque ef data copia primum = 
* In Circes odium ſociis ſpoliavit Ulyſſen.“ Ov. 14 4 
Tu quoque pande tuos, comitum gratiſſime, caſus, [4 ö 
Et ducis, et turbæ quæ tecum credita ponto gt. | \B 
Io. | 
„Hic annus non eo tantum infignis fuit, fl 
« quod repente pax tota Grrzcia facta et; ſed | 
etiam eo, quod eodem tempore urbs Romana f 
« 2a Gallis capta eſt.” JusTiN. | 
« Namque poſtquam Xerxes in Græciam # 
« deſcendit, ſexto fere anno poſtquam expulſus 2 
« erat plebiſcito in patriam reſtitutus eſt, Inter- 
« fuit autem pugnæ navali apud Salamina, quæ 
« facta eſt priuſquam pœna liberaretur. Idem . 
« prætor fuit Athenienſium apud Platæas, in \ 
« prælio quo Mardonius fuſus, barbarorumque | 
te exercitus eſt interfectus. . Nos. | 
H 2 In | 
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ſponds to the preterperfect tenſe ac- 
tive, ædificavit; for that only denotes 
the 


In oppido Citio eft mortuus.” Nepos. 
4 Hujus caſu aliquantum retardati ſunt Bœ- 
« otiiz neque tamen prius pugna exceſſerunt 
« quam repugnantes profligarunt.”” Ip. 
« Alcibiades nunquam mediocribus, nec in 
« offenſa, nec in favore, ſtudiis ſuorum exceptus 
« oft.” JusT1N. 
Ita quod in adverſis rebus optaverant, oti- 
te um, poſtquam adepti ſunt, aſperius accerbiuſ- 


que fuit.” SALLUST. 
Si meminifti quod olim didum ef, ſubjice.” 
TI. 


« A quã die materia cæſa eſt.” CxsAR. 

« Fuit etiam extremo Peloponneſio bello 
<« prztor, quum apud Ægos flumen copiæ A- 
thenienſium a Lyſandro ſunt devictæ. Sed 
« tum abfuit, eoque pejus res adminiſtrata ei. 

| | | Nxros. 
* Hunc adverſus Pharnabazus Habitus eſt im- 
4 perator ; re quidem veri exercitui præfuit 
«* Conon, ejuſque omnia arbitrio ga ſunt.” ID. 


« Quem 
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the completion of a paſt action, with- 
out any particular regard to the time 
when 


_ « Quem Dion adeè admiratus ęſt atque ad- 
<« amavit, ut ſe totum ei traderet. Neque vero 
« minus Plato delectatus eſt Dione.” Nepos. 

4 Tale initium fuit Dionis et Dionyſii ſimul- 
« tatis; eaque multis rebus aua eft.” ID. 
« Poſtea Numa Pompilius rex creatus eſt.” 


EvuTRoP. 
« Trigeſimo octavo imperii anno per Anci 


« filios occi/us e. Ip. 
« Occiſus eſt 45 imperii anno.“ Io. 
« Mox exercitus quoque eum reliquit, ve- 

« nienſque ad urbem, rex portis clauſis exclu- 

« ſus eſt.” | Io. 
« Cognatus mihi erat; una a pueris parvuli 
« Sumus educti: paupertatem uni pertulimus gra- 


46 vem.” | TER. 


« Diebus circiter 15, quibus in hiberna ven- 
* tum oft, mitium repentini tumultiis ac de- 
« fectionis ortum et. C SAR. 

« Poſtquam apud gos flumen Lyſander 

« claſſis hoſtium eſt potitus, nihil aliud molitus 
H 3 cc eſt, 
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when it happened. Here the Eng- 
liſh language has greatly the advan- 
tage; for domus ædificata eft ſignifies 
either the houſe is built, or has been 
built, or was built: and ædificavit is 
the only word by which you can ex- 
preſs either he has been building, or 
he has built, or he built, or he did build. 

The copiouſneſs of the Engliſh 
language very much depends upon 
the application of its participles ; for 
they may be joined to the auxiliary 
verbs 1% have, and 10 be, throughout 


« eſt, quam ut omnes civitates in ſua teneret 


cc poteſtate.” | Nepos. 
“ Nam ea, quæ anteà fa&a ſunt, 
66 Omitto.” Tix. 


« Quam ob rem Alexander ad avunculum ſe 

« in Epirum cum matre, inde ad regem Illyri- 
« orum, contulerat: vixque revocanti mitigatus 
« eſt patri, precibuſque cognatorum gre re- 
&« dire compulſus.” JusTIN. 
all 
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all their tenſes. The French, and 
I believe moſt other modern . lan- 
guages, have two participles ſimilar 
to ours: and they make uſe of their 
perfect participle, in forming com- 
pound tenſes, in the ſame manner 
that we do; though they do not uſe 
the imperfect one for that purpoſe. 
We cannot therefore wonder, that, 
upon the firſt revival of ancient lite- 
rature, ſome perſons, who wrote in 
Latin, ſhould have ſo far adopted the 
idiom of their own languages, as to 
join the perfect participle indiſerimi- 
nately to all the tenſes of the verb 
ſum, taken in their common accep- 
tation. For, being familiarly ac- 
quainted with the advantages ariſing 
from ſuch a conſtruction in their 
mother tongues, they could not eaſily 
ſuſpe& that any language, poſſeſſed 

H 4 of 
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of ſimilar participles, and auxiliary 
verbs, ſhould not have made the ſame 
uſe of them. But that grammarians 


(many of whom have been learned, 


and ſome of them inquiſitive men), 
whoſe buſineſs it has been to aſcer- 
tain the laws of the language, ſhould 
have ſo long implicitly followed each 
other, without detecting the miſtake, 
may perhaps be thought a little ſur- 
priſing. 

I ſhould not have ſuppoſed it ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſo much upon this 
ſubject, if I had not obſerved that 
ſome of our grammarians, of the 
greateſt eminence, and of the moſt 
eſtabliſhed reputation, have not only 
fallen into this error themſelves, but 
taken the moſt likely method to 


hand it down to poſterity. The 


EToN Greek Grammar, and MiL- 
NER'S 
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NER's Greek Grammar, both of them 
tranſlate the preter perfect tenſe, and 
likewiſe the 7s gaoriſts, by verberatus 
fui ONLY, without mentioning ſum. 
Both the WESTMINSTER Greek Gram- 
mar and CAMDENUS ILLUSTRATUS 
tranſlate the preterperfett tenſe, very 
properly, by verberatus ſum ; but the 
only expreſſion which they appropri- 
ate to the /w9 aorifts, is verberatus 
fui. Hence, I preſume, we are ful- 
ly warranted in concluding, not on- 
ly that the learned authors of thoſe 
grammars ſuppoſed verberatus fui to 
be perfectly claſſical ; but likewiſe 
to be more proper, or at leaſt more 
commonly uſed, than verberatus ſum: 
for otherwiſe it is not eaſy to ac- 
count for the decided preference which 
they have all four given to the for- 
mer, 
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I do not ſay that verberatus fur 
is abſolutely ungrammatical : the au- 
thorities for it, though but few, and 
moſt of them doubtful, are, I ac- 
knowledge, ſufficient to ſhew that it 
may, upon ſome occaſions, be tole- 
rated. But I think it very wrong, 
that ſo queſtionable a point ſhould 
have been eſtabliſhed by ſuch vene- 
rable ſanctions: and I am firmly 
perſuaded that, if the authors of thoſe 
valuable grammatical works had, at 


the time of their writing, recollected 


how very generally s uu is made uſe 
of, and how very ſeldom pui is to be 
found in ſuch a conſtruction, they 
would have expreſſed themſelves dif- 
ferently, for fear of miſleading un- 

cautious readers. | 
The number and reſpectability of 
the writers, whoſe opinion I here 
| con- 
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controvert, is my apology for giv- 


ing ſo many claſſical authorities, 


in the note annexed to this arti- 
cle. If the quotations appear too 
numerous, any part of them may be 
omitted, without injuring the con- 
nexion. On the other hand, if they 


ſhould not be thought ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the point, I beg leave to re- 


fer the reader to any author of the 
Auguſtan age; and I cannot help 
hazarding the conjecture, that the 
firſt twenty pages, which he impar- 
tially examines with a view to this 
enquiry, will produce conviction; and 
that, the next time he writes in Latin, 
he will uſe ef, and not uit, in form- 
ing the preterperfect tenſe paſſive “. 

; Having 


* There is no law of the Latin language 
which is more certain and invariable, nor that 
is of more general uſe, than the following one; 

viz. 
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Having already had occaſion to 
lay ſo much reſpecting the nature of 
participles, I think it will not be im- 
proper to finiſh the conſideration of 
them, before we proceed to any other 
part of our ſubj ect. 


viz. The place where any thing is, or is done, is 
always expreſſed in the ablative; EXCEPT it be 
the name of a town, of the fir/t or ſecond declen- 
fron, and ſingular number; in which caſe it is 
expreſſed in the genitive, governed of urbe, or 
oppi do, underſtood. Domi, humi, militia, and 
belli, are likewiſe exceptions. How aſtoniſhing 
then is it, that all our common Latin gram- 
mars ſhould give us the EXCEPTIONS to the 
rule very particularly, and not one of them give 
us the RULE ITSELF, that the place where is 
in the ablative? Perhaps it may be ſaid, that 
the place where is governed by the prepoſition 
in, ſometimes expreſſed and ſometimes under- 
ſtood ; and therefore it was not neceſlary to give 
a rule for it. The time when is likewiſe go- 
verned by the prepoſition in, ſometimes expreſſ- 
ed, as in tempor: vent, &c. and ſometimes un- 
derftood ; and yet a!l grammarians tell us that 
the time when is expreſſed in the ablative. 
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COMPOUND PARTICIPLES. 


Y joining two or more partici- 

ples together, compound ones 

are formed; as, being writing, having 

been writing, having written, being 

written, having been written. The 

meaning of all theſe is ſufficiently 
evident from their conſtruction. 

All verbs in their finite modes are 
ſignificant of time. e. g. the word 
writes, in itſelf, without any aſſiſtance 
from adjuncts, ſignifies preſent time; 
wrote, paſt time; and ſhall or will 
write, future time. For the word 
wrote, with whatever circumſtances 
it 18 attended, cannot be applied to 
future time; nor can Hall or will 
write, in any connexion, be applied 

to 


* 
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to paſt time, But this, as has been 
already obſerved, is not the caſe with 
the participles wr:t1mmg and written ; 
they are equally applicable to paſt, 
preſent, or future time: the only 
eſſential difference between them is, 
that the one repreſents an action in 
its frogreſſeve, and the other in its 
completed ſtate. The dates, there- 
fore, of the ſeveral actions, paſſions, 
&c. ſignified by participles, do not, 
in any meaſure, depend upon the par- 
ticiples themſelves; but upon the verbs, 
and other adiuncts, with which they 
are connected, This, I think, is very 
evident with reſpect to all fmple parti- 
ciples: and I humbly preſume the 
ſameobſervation may be ſafely extend- 
ed to the compound ones; for I much 
doubt whether there be any of them 
which cannot, upon one occaſion or 

other, 
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other, be applied either to expreſs 
paſt, preſent, or future actions. Even 
thoſe compound participles, which 
denote complete or finiſhed actions, 
may be applied to future, as well as 
to paſt or preſent time. Thus, When- 
ever that ambitious young prince 
comes to the throne, being ſupported 
* by a veteran army, and having got 
« poſſeſſion of the treaſures which will 
© be found in his father's coffers, he 
will not be long before he quarrels 
* with one or other of his neigh- 
© bours, who, not being prepared, will 
* ealily be ſubdued: and one of his 
* neighbours having been conquered, 
* will furniſh him with a motive to 
© attack the reſt. For, having ſucceed- 
* ed in his firſt attempt, he will with 
more confidence engage in a ſe- 


© cond.' 
But 
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But though participles are not in 
themſelves ſignificant of time, yet all 
circumſtances relating either to the 
time when any thing happened, or 
how long it continued, may eafily be 
added to them. Thus, Having ſet 
* out from Norwich yeſterday even- 
© ing at fix o'clock, and having tra- 
* velled all night, he arrived in Lon- 
© don at eight this morning; or, 
© By ſetting out at fix o'clock this 
© evening, and travelling all night, 
© he will arrive at eight to-morrow 
* morning. But we muſt not infer 
that participles are, in themſelves, 
ſignificant of time, merely becauſe 
they are capable of receiving dates ; 
for all circumſtances relating to me 
may be added to nouns, and even to 
adjefives, in the ſame manner in 
which they are added to parliciples: 

e. g. the 
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e. g. The time and duration of a man's 
poverty; i. e. the lime when, and the 
time how long, he was poor, may be 
aſcertained preciſely in the ſame way 
in which we aſcertain the time 2when, 


and the ime how long, a man was 


writing; and yet nobody ſuppoſes 
the noun poverty, or the adjective 
poor, to ſignify time. For we can as 
well ſay, The poverty of the firſt 
* twenty years of his life, or his hav- 
© ing been poor during the firſt twen- 
* ty years of his life, had made him 
* frugal;' or, He was poor during the 
* firſt twenty years of his life, and 
that had made him frugal; as we 
can ſay, His having been writmg fix 
* hours. had wearied him.“ Again, 


A continued journey of three days. 


had fatigued him; or, His having 


* travelled three days together had fa- 


I © tigued 
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© tigued him.” © Having been languiſb- 
© mg with illneſs. fix weeks, from the 
« firſt of May to the twelfth of June, 
© he was become pale; or, A fix 
* weeks //neſs, from the firſt of May 
©to the twelfth of June, had rendered 
© him pale. If the compound parti- 
ciples having travelled, and having been 
languiſhing, are ſignificant of time, 
why are not the nouns journey and 


illne/s likewiſe ſignificant of it? 
However, there is a ſenſe in which 
participles, and even nouns and adjec- 
tives, may be ſaid to ſignify time 
relatrvely, though they cannot do it 
abſolutely : for thoſe participles which 
are compounded with the auxiliary 
being, always denote ſomething con- 
temporarywith,and thoſe compounded 
with the auxiliary having, always de- 
note ſomething antecedent to, the time 

| ſpoken 
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ſpoken of; though they are not, in 
themſelves, capable of contributing 
any thing towards the fixing of that 
time. In the ſame manner aafectives 
always denote qualities contempuraty 
with the /ubRantroes to which they 
belong ; cauſes are always prior to 
their efefts, and the end of every 
thing poſlerior to its commencement ; 
and yet no grammarian has ever ſaid, 
that either adjectives or nouns are 
ſignificant of time. 
Participles ſometimes become mere 
adjectives; as, a loving father, a learn- 
ed man, &c. | 
And all the participles, whether 
ſimple or compound, are occaſion- 
ally made uſe of as ſubſtantives: e. g. 
His being writing prevented his af 
© zinfling to it.” *His having been drit- 
in a long time had wearie# him. 
I 2 His 
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* His having written to them pro- 
* cured him a favourable reception.” 
© The letter's being written by him 
* procured him favour.” Its having 
* been written by him had procured 
* him favour.' 

It is worthy of obſervation, that 
the imperfe& participle, when con- 
verted into a noun, is ſometimes uſed 
in an active, and ſometimes in a paſ- 
ſive ſenſe. His writing to them pro- 
* cured him favour.” The writing 
of letters is a painful taſk.” In both 
theſe inſtances the word writing is 
uſed in an active ſenſe ; but when 
we mention the wr::ngs of an author, 
or the writings belonging to an eſtate, 
we uſe the word in a paſſive ſenſe. 
Again, His building of churches oc- 
caſioned his being canonixed. Here 
building is active. But if we ay, 

© The 
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The building which he erected, the 


ſame word is taken in a paſſive 
ſenſe “. 
The 


Dr. Prieſtley ſays, „If I ſay, What think 

« you of my horſe's running to-day ? I uſe the 
“ noun running, and ſuppoſe the horſe to have 
« actually run; for it is the ſame thing as if 
&« I had ſaid, What think you of the running of 
« my horſe? But if I ſay, I bat think you of my 
tc horſe running to-day ? I uſe the participle, and 
« IT mean to aſk, whether it be proper that my 
« horſe ſhould run or not; which, therefore, 
« ſuppoſes that he had not then run.” P. 122. 
Wich great deference to ſo high an authority, 

1 preſume that the ſentence, bat think you of 
my harſe's running to-day ? may either mean, 
What think you concerning the manner of my 


horſe's running to-day ? (ſuppoſing him to have 


actually run.) Or it may mean, What think 


you concerning the propriety of letting my horſe | 
run to-day? (ſuppoſing that he has not run.) 


The other ſentence, What think you of my horſe 
running to-day? is, I think, not grammatical : 
for, if inſtead of the word horſe a pronoun was 
ſubſtituted, we ſhould not ſay, * What think 


I 3 © you 
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The infinitive mode, preceded by 
the prepoſition about, is ſometimes 
uſed to ſupply the place of a partici- 
ple; as, about to write, about to be 
written, Theſe expreſſions do not 
denote certain futurity, but intimate 
a diſpoſition and readineſs for the 
action: for it may be ſaid, * He was 
© about to write, but ſomething pre- 
« vented him,” About to write is, I 
think, preciſely equivalent to ſcrip- 
turus; but about to be written cannot 
always be tranflated by /cribendus ; 
for the participle in dus generally, if 
not always, includes in it the idea of 
fitneſs, duty, or obligation. 
you of he or him running 3 but, What 
c think you of his running to-day?” Which 
clearly proves that the word horſe ſhould be in 


the genitive caſe, and that the word running is 
uſed as a ſubſtantive. 


Participles, 
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Participles, very ſimilar to theſe 
in meaning, are frequently formed 
by the imperfect participle of the 
verb 10 go, placed before the infinitive 
mode; as, going 10 write, going to be 
written, This is agreeable to the 
French idiom, je m'en vais &crire, &c.; 
and is, in many caſes, a very conve- 
nient mode of expreſſing our ideas. 
By the help of theſe we form a kind 
of inceptive tenſes, not denoting real 
action, but ſignifying readineſs and 
preparation, with intention to act; 
as, I am going to write, I am about to 
write, I was going to write, I was 
about to write, I ſhall be going to write, 
J. hall be about to write, &c. The 
uſe of theſe mceprive tenſes, together 
with their correſpondent expreſſions 
in Latin and French, will appear more 
fully from the following table, exhi- 

Hh 14 biting 
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biting all the tenſes of the indicative 
mode active at one view *. 


This table was reſerved for this place, that 
I might have an opportunity of introducing 
theſe inceptive tenſes, together with the other 
tenſes belonging to the indicative mode. 


TENSES 
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TENSES BELONGING TO PRESENT 


TIME. 
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THE INFINITIVE MODE. 


ARTICIPLES are likewiſe uſed 

in forming the compound 
tenſes of the infinitive mode. It will 
therefore, I think, be moſt conveni- 
ent to proceed next to the conſidera- 
tion of that part of the verb. 

In Engliſh, as well as in other lan- 
guages, the infinitive mode is uſually 
governed-by a preceding verb, and 
requires an accuſative caſe before it; 
as, I ordered him to write a letter.” 
Here ordered is the governing verb, 
zo wwrite the infinitive mode, and him 
the accuſative before it. It is occa- 


ſionally uſed as a ſubſtantive in all 
languages; 
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languages *; as, 70 err is human, 
* to forgive divine; humanum eſt 
© errare, divinum ignoſcere. 


«* Cujuſvis 


* Dr. Prieſtley, in his Courſe of Lectures 
on the Theory of Language and Univerſal 
Grammar, ſays, p. 101, „In Latin, inſtead of 
« uſing the infinitive mode as a noun in any 
e other caſe than the nominative (as in the ge- 
« nitzve, accuſative, and ablative), they give the 
« word another form, and call it a gerund ; as, 
« cupidus ſcribendi, deſirous of writing; peritus 
« in ſcribendo, ſkilful in writing ; promptus ad 
« ſcribendum, ready to write: whereas the 
« Greeks were content to make uſe of the in- 
« finitive itſelf for that purpoſe.” 
The Latin infinitive mode is uſed as a noun 
in all caſes. 
In the nominative ; as, 
«© Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori.” Hog. 
1% Recepto dulce mihi furere eſt amico.“ Io. 
„ Dulce eſt defipere in loco.“ Io. 
In the genitive; as, | 
© Poſle logui (i. e. poteſtas loquendi) eripitur. 
Ovi. 
« Poſſe 
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« Cujuſvis hominis eſt errare; 
„ nullius, niſi inſipientis, per/everare 
& in errore. ' CicERo. 

| „ Sceleris 


«© Poſle queri (i. e. poteſtatem querendi) tantum 
© rauco ſtridore relinquit.“ Ovid. 

« Curaque finitimos vincere major erat.” Ip. 
i. e. cura vincendi, 

& Cantare periti. VikG. i. e. cantandi periti. 


&© Rumpuntur neſcia vinci pectora.“ Id. 
Si vobis audentem extrema cupido eſt 
4 Certa ſequi.” | Ip. 
4 Cura nitentes paſcere equos.“ Ip. 
In the dative ; as, 
& Laudare paratus.” JUVENAL. i. e. laudationi, 
or aud; dande paratus. 
4 Depugnare parati.” Horace. i. e. pugnæ pa- 
rati. ; 


Parata ferre jugum.” JuvzxAT. i e. parata 


ferendo jugo. For paratus governs a dative; 


as, 
—— Stat ferri acies mucrone coruſco 
« Stricta, parata neci.” VizeL. 


% Silvaque montanas occulere apta feras. Ovid. 
i. e. apta occultationi ferarum, or feris occu- 
lendis. 

« Non 
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&* Sceleris pœnam prætermittere, id 
enim eſt, quod vocatur gno/cere.” 
CICERO. 


«Te 


* Non erat apta /egi.” (i. e. lefioni.) Ovin. 
For aptus governs a dative ; as, 
* Res epulis quondam, nunc bello et cedibus aptes 
Ip. 
„ Exercendis capiendiſque artibus apti.” Jury. 
In the accuſative ; as, 
4 Reddes dulce /oqui ; reddes ridere decorum, et 
Inter vina fugam Cynarz merere protervz.” 
Hon. 


Invenietque 

Nil ſibi legatum, præter plorare, ſuiſque.” I. 
In the ablative; as, 

«« Szpe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ digna {gi ſint 


1 Scripturus.” Io. 
Digna /egi, i. e. digna lectione. f 
% Moveri digna.? Io. 
—— * Sed non domus una perire 
„ Digna fuit,” Ovi. 


« Me miſerum ! ne prona cadas, indignave led; 

«© Crura ſecent ſentes; et ſim tibi cauſa doloris.“ 
Ip. 
* Tu 
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»Le manger et le boire ſont des 
choſes nëceſſaires a Thomme.” 

It has therefore by ſome gram- 
marians been very properly called 
the noun, or name of the verb. It 
is not confined to either number or 
perſon ; and may, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to paſt, preſent, or 
future time. But notwithſtanding 
this, it admits, in our language, of a 
conſiderable variety of expreſſions, 


each of which has a diſtin& and ſe- 


Tu face, neſcio quos, efto contentus amores 
« Trritare tua.” Ovip. 
i. e. Contentus amorum irritatione. 
© Imperat aut ſervit collecta pecunia cuique 
« Tortum digna ſegui potius, quam ducere funem.“ 
Hor. 
I do not know by what authority the Dr. 
uſes peritus in ſcribendo; for the adjective peritus 
uſually governs a genitive caſe; as, 
& Juris legumque peritus,” | Hos. 


parate 
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parate meaning; as, 79 write, to be 
writing, to have been writing, to have 


written, to be written, to have been 


written. 

To write, to be writing, and to be 
written, always denote ſomething con- 
temporary with or ſubſequent to the 
time of the governing verb; to have 
been writing, to have written, and to 
have been written, always denote 
ſomething antecedent to the time of 
the governing verb. This remark I 
conceive to be of great importance; 
for, if duly attended to, it will, in 
moſt caſes, be ſufficient to direct us 
in the application of theſe tenſes. 

The radical form, as, 10 2write, is 
always uſed to ſignify ſomething con- 
temporary with, or ſubſequent to, the 
time of the governing verb ; and, in 
thoſe verbs which admit of the di- 

K ſtinction 


ei 
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ſtinction between perfect and imper- 
fe& tenſes, it denotes the complete 
ſtate of the action #. In the follow- 
ing ſentences the infinitive means 
ſomething contemporary with the 
governing verb. * He 7s, or was, or 
* bas been, or will be, ſuppoſed 10 love, 
6 Zo fear, &c.; He is, was, or 2w1ill be 
* obliged 10 read a great deal, and 70 
* eorite frequently.” But it moſt ge- 


* The verbs which do not admit of this 
diſtinction are ſuch as ſignify a continued ener- 
gy, or affection of mind. In theſe, and likewiſe 
in ſuch verbs as exprefs habits, this infinitive 
generally denotes an action contemporary with 
the governing verb; but in all other verbs it 
moſt commonly denotes an action ſubſequent to 
it. But this does not depend merely on the 
nature of the verb which is in the infinitive 
mode, but on the verb that governs it. For 
if the governing verb ſignifies to order, command, 
expeft, &c. the infinitive muſt neceſſarily mean 
ſomething ſubſequent to it. ; 


nerally 
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nerally ſignifies an action ſubſequent 
to the time of the governing verb; 
as, He 7s, was, or will be ordered 10 
* wwrite; © He was expected to come 
© laſt Thurſday; He has determined 
© to build a houſe next ſummer.” 

To be writing expreſſes the incom- 

plete ftate of the action, and confines 


it to the preciſe time of the govern- 


ing verb; 2. e. it ſignifies that the 
action is, was, or will be, begun, go- 
ing on, but not finiſhed, at a certain 
period of time; as, He is ſuppoſed 
* to be writing now; He was ſuppoſ- 
* ed1o be writing yeſterday ;* or, He 
* will be ſuppoſed 10 be ⁊uriting to- 
* morrow,” 

There is only one tenſe, either in 
Latin or French, to anſwer to theſe 
two; for /cribere and &crire ſignify 
either 10 write, or to be writing, 

K 2 To 


7 
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To have been writing denotes the 
incomplete or unfiniſhed ſtate of an 
action, at a certain period antecedent 
to the time of the governing verb. 
It may either ſignify the continuance 
of an action to the time of the go- 
verning verb; as, He is ſuppoſed 1 
© have been fludying Arabic theſe two 
years; or it may expreſs the in- 
complete ſtate of an action at any 
period of former time: and, in this 
caſe, the preciſe date of the action is 
neither aſcertained by the infinitive 
mode itſelf, nor by the verb chat go- 
verns it; but by ſome other verb, or 
clauſe of the ſentence; as, He is 
* ſaid to have been writing a letter 
* when his friend called upon him; 
* He was acquitted, becauſe he was 
proved to have been working in his 


garden at the time the accident hap- 


pened. 
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2 „ — 
—— * 


pened.“ I believe there is no tenſe, 
either in Latin or French, which cor- 
reſponds to this. 

To have written ſignifies an action 
completed in a period antecedent to 
the time of the governing verb. It 
may be uſed only to denote that a 
thing has been done, without limit- 
ing the action to any preciſe point of 
preceding time; as, He is ſaid 7 
* have written the book :* or it may 
be applied to point out the preciſe 

time of the action; as, He. was 
* ſaid 1 have written it in the year 
1780: or it may be uſed to de- 
note an action performed before a 
certain time; as, He will be ſup- 
© poſed to have written it before 
* the commencement of the preſent 
* reign.” This tenſe anſwers pre- 


, Ciſely to /cripfiſe in Latin, and avoir 
ecrit in French. 


1 To 
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To be wwriting is, 1 think, ſometimes 
the imperfect infinitive paſſive ; , 
They knew letters 1 be writing; 
© They will ſuppoſe patents 10 be pre- 

* paring.” 

To be written denotes a perfect ac- 
tion, contemporary with, or ſubſe- 
quent to, the time of the governing 
verb; as, I ſaw the letter written, 
and ordered it 0 be ſent the next 
day. Theſe two tenſes are tranſ- 
lated into Latin and French by /cribi 
and ere &crit, 

To have been written denotes a per- 
fect action antecedent to the time of 
the governing verb. It may only 
expreſs the completion of the action, 
without aſcertaining the time when 
it was performed; as, The letter is 
* ſuppoſed to have been written by 
* him: or it may point out the pre- 

ciſe 


* 
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ciſe time of the action; as, It is 
* ſuppoſed to have been written in 
* the month of March, 1789: or it 
may ſignify an action performed be- 
fore a certain time; as, * It is ſup- 
© poſed to have been written before 
* laſt Chriſtmas.” This tenſe is tranſ- 
lated into Latin by /criptum” effe, or 
frequently by ſcriptum alone (efſe be- 
ing underſtood) ; and into French 
by avoir et“ tcrit *. 
| The 

* All our Latin grammars form the preterper- 
fect tenſe of the infinitive mode by amatum eſſe 
vel furſſe; nor do they tell us which of theſe 


expreſſions is the moſt proper, or the moſt com- 
mon. Fuiſſe is very ſeldom uſed by the Ro- 


mans in the conſtruction of this tenſe : the 


few: inſtances of it which occur are chiefly in 
the poets, by whom I ſuſpect it was admitted 
more for the ſake of metre than for any other 
reaſon. ; 


—— AZancle quoque jun#a fuſe 
« Dicitur Italiz.” Ovip. 
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The application of the forms of 
expreſſion, or (as they are commonly 
| called) 


« Credam prius ora Meduſz 

« Gorgonis ſanguineis cin&a Fuiſſe comis.“ Ovid. 

* Quz quoniam non ſunt penitus ſublata, fed ex- 

« tant; 

« Pluribus exemplis ſcripta fuiſſe reor.“ Ip. 

« Szpe etiam mcerens tempus reminiſcitur illud, 

« Quod non preventum morte fuiſſe dolet.” I. 

« An magis eſt verum, poſt Tulli funera ple- 

« hem 
« Confuſam placidi morte fuiſſe ducis ?” In, 
« Qui literas regi redderet, in quibus hæc 
« fuiſſe ſcripta Thucydides memoriæ prodi- 
« dit.“ NEepos. 
Some of theſe expreſſions may poſſibly be on- 

ly poetical licences ; and moſt of the others are 
compounded with participles, which are here 
applied like adjectives; and conſequently, ac- 
cording to the common uſage of the Latin lan- 
guage, may have any tenſe of the verb ſum 
Joined to them which is ſignificant of the time 
alluded to. See the remarks which I have 
made reſpecting the preterperfect tenſe of the 
indicative mode, p. 83. 


The 
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called) tenſes, of the infinitive mode, 
docs not in the leaſt depend on the 


tenſe 


The following paſſage, I think, clearly points 
out to us the diſtinction which Cicero makes 
betwixt ee and fuiſſe : © Hæc tu ſcis ad me 
&« efſe delata; quæ ſi velim proferre, facile om- 
« nes intelligent vobis inter vos non modò vo- 
« Juntatem fuiſſe conjunctam, ſed ne prædam 
* quidem adhuc eſe diviſam. — The words 
fuiſſe conjunftam do not ſtrictly and properly 
conſtitute a preterperfect tenſe ; for they do not 
expreſs the action of joining, but merely repre- 
ſent the continued ſtate of things. Conjunctam 
therefore, though originally a participle, is here 
uſed like an adjective; and might have conſenta- 
neam or concordem ſubſtituted in the place of it, 
without any material alterationin the ſenſe : and, 
if either of theſe adjectives had been uſed, fuiſſe 
would have been abſolutely neceſſary to limit 
the meaning to paſt time; for voluntatem eſſe 
conſentancam, or concordem, would ſignify pre- 
ſent concord or agreement; whereas Cice- 
ro's intention was to repreſent the concord or 
| friendſhip 
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tenſe of the governing verb; but very 
much upon its fignification. Verbs 


ſignifying 


friendſhip that ſubſiſted between Cæcilius and 
Verres while they were in Sicily. On the other 
hand, the words ęſſe delata properly conſtitute 
a preterperfect tenſe, for they repreſent an ac- 
tion that had been performed; and therefore, 
according to the general cuſtom of the Latin 
language, eſſe was the moſt proper word to be 
employed. | 

Indeed I do not know that there is any in- 
ſtance in which Cicero joins fuiſſe to a perfect 
participle, except where that participle is uſed 
as an adjectiue; at leaſt this is the caſe in the 


following ſentences : © Ecquam putatis civita- 


« tem pacatam fuiſſe, quæ locuples fit ? ecquam 
ce effe locupletem quæ iſtis pacata videatur ?” 
Here quietam, or tranguillam, might be ſubſti- 
tuted for pacatam, with but little alteration in 
the ſenſe,—< Quod enim fanum putatis in illis 
« terris, noſtris magiſtratibus religioſum, quam 
« civitatem ſanctam, quam domum ſatis clau- 
e fam ac munitam fuiſſe ?” Munitam might be 

changed 
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ſignifying 10 oblige, force, permit, er- 
pet, order, command, &c. can only 
| be 


changed into ſecuram or tutam. “ Sociis veſtris 


ego mare clauſum per hoſce annos dicam u- 


i ſe, cum exercitus noſtri Brunduſio nunquam 
« niſi ſumma hieme tranſmiſerint.” In this 
caſe ſuch an adjective as invium, or inacceſſum, 
might be ſubſtituted for clauſum. 

The examples which I have here given of 
fuiſſe joined to a perfect participle, are all which 
I can at preſent recollect. I do not doubt but 
that there are other inſtances, probably as many 
as, perhaps more than, there are of fuit joined 
to the ſame participle, to form the preterperfect 
tenſe paſſive of the indicative, But here I 
ſpeak with caution ; for, I acknowledge, I have 
not examined the preſent caſe ſo minutely as I 
did the former ; and that, when I read ſeveral 
of the claſſics with a view to collect authori- 
ties relating to the indicative and ſubjunctive 
modes, I did not pay the ſame attention to the 
infinitive. However, this I may ſafely aſſert— 
that the caſes in which fuſe is uſed in forming 

2 this 
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be followed by ſuch infinitives as de- 
note ſomething ſubſequent to them; 
for 


this tenſe are very few, and that thoſe in which 
eſſe is employed for the ſame purpoſe are very 
numerous; and therefore that fuiſſe ſhould 
either be omitted, or an intimation ſhould be 
given that it very ſeldom occurs in writers of 
claſfical antiquity. | 
Ward, in his edition of the common Latin 
grammar, obſetves, in a note relating to this 
point, that the pluperfe? is not expreſſed by 
« ESSE.” The following authorities (very 
few in proportion to the numbers which might 
eaſily be produced) will, I preſume,. be abun- 
dantly ſufficient to prove that this obſervation is 
not well founded ; and to ſhew that e is gene- 
rally uſed by the beſt Roman authors, in form- 
ing, not only what is called the preterperfect, 
but likewiſe the pluperfect tenſe of this mode, 
« Reperiebat etiam Cæſar inquirendo, quod 
cc prœlium equeſtre adverſum paucis ante die- 
bus eſſet factum; initium ejus fugæ a Dum- 
“ norige atque ejus equitibus fattum fi 
| « (nam 
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for we cannot ſay, He is, was, or 
vill be ordered, or permitted, to have 
* been 


© (nam equitatui, quem auxilio Cæſari Ædui 

« miſerant, Dumnorix præerat); eorumque 

te fuga reliquum eſe equitatum perterritum.”” 
CASAR. 

Divico reſpondit, Ita Helvetios a majori- 

« bus ſuis in/titutos efſe, uti obſides accipere, non 
« dare, conſueverint.“ | Ip. 

« Ita ſe omni tempore de populo Romano 

«K meritos eſſe, ut, penè in conſpectu exercitus 

4 noſtri, agri vaſtari, liberi eorum in ſervitu- 

« tem abduci, oppida expugnari, non debue- 
« rint.” Ip. 

An de ſororis filio diligentiùs reſponden- 

« dum eſt, quem ab hoc necatum efſe dixiſti, 

* cum ad judicii moram familiaris funeris ex- 
e cufatio quereretur ?” CICERO, 

« Erat enim alia gravis atque vehemens opi- 

% nio, quæ per animos gentium barbararum 

« pervaſerat, fani locupletiſſimi et religioſiſſimi 


« diripiendi caufa in eas oras noſtrum exerci- 
tum efſe adductum.“ Ip. 
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* been writing, or 10 have written.” 
But other verbs may, throughout a// 
their 


« In agris erant tum ſenatores, et iidem ſenes; 
4 ſiquidem aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnato nun- 
« tiatum eſt eum Dictatorem eſſe factum. Cic. 
« Me ſæpeè eſſe pollicitum, ſxpe oſtendiſſe, di- 
« cebant, &c. Ip. 
« Siciliam provinciam C. Verres per trien- 
« nium depopulatus eſſe, Siculorum civitates vex- 
< afſe, domos exinaniſſe, fana ſpoliũſſe, dici- 
« tur.” | Io. 
Non ea dico, quæ (ſi dicam) tamen infir- 
4 mare non poſſis te, antequam de Sicilia de- 
« ceſſeris, in gratiam rediiſſe cum Verre; Po- 
© tamonem, ſcribam et familiarem tuum, reten- 
« tum efſe a Verre in provincia, cum tu dece- 
deres. In. 
« Utrum tandem cenſes hos judices graviùs 
« ferre oportere—te ab illo % læſum, an 
« provinciam Siciliam «fe vexatam ac perdi- 
« tam? Hic tu ſi leſum te a Verre effe dices, 
« patiar et concedam ; ſi injuriam tibi fatam 
« quereris, defendam et negabo.” Ip. 
| « Dixiſti 
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their tenſes, be joined to any tenſe of 
the infinitive; for we may ſay, He it, 


© vas, 


« Dixiſti ſenatuſconſultum, me referente, eſſe 


« faflum.” Cicero. 


( 


10 


cc 
cc 


= 


« Quare doce, a L. Murzna illa % com- 
miſſa : tum egomet tibi contra legem com- 
miſſa eſſe concedam.“ Ip. 

&© Quid ſi etiam illud addam, quod a conſue- 
tudine non abhorret, ragatos eſſe multos.” In. 
% Ab eodem imperatore claſſem magnam 
et ornatam, quæ ducibus Sertorianis ad Ita- 
liam ſtudio inflammato raperetur, {uperatam 
eſſe, atque depreſſam : magnas hoſtium præ- 
terea copias multis præliis efſe deletas ; pa- 
tefaftumgue noſtris legionibus % Pontum, 
qui ante populo Rom. ex omni aditu clau- 
ſus eſſet. Sinopem atque Amiſum, qui- 
bus in oppidis erant domicilia regis, om- 
nibus rebus ornata atque referta, cæteraſ- 


que urbeis Ponti et Cappadociæ permultas 


uno aditu atque adventu / captas: regem, 
ſpoliatum regno patrio atque avito, ad alios 
ſe reges, atque alias gentes, ſupplicem contu- 


« liſſe: 
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© was, or will be ſuppoſed 10 write, ic 
* be writing, to have been writing, or 
© to have written.” 


« lifſe: atque hæc omnia ſalvis populi Ro- 
« mani ſociis, atque integris vectigalibus, % 


6 cafes.” CICERO. 


« Sic enim exiſtimare debetis, Quirites | poſt 
« hominum memoriam rem nullam majorem, 
« magis periculoſam, magis ab omnibus vobis 
« providendam, neque a tribuno-pleb. ſuſcep- 
« tam, neque à conſule defenſam, neque ad po- 
« pulum Rom. eſſe delatam.” Ip. 
« Non ſeſe Gallis, ſed Gallos ſibi, bellum 
« jntuliſſe; omnes Galliz civitates ad ſe oppug- 
« nandum veniſſe, ac contra ſe caſtra habuiſle ; 
« eas omnes copias uno abs ſe prœlio fuſas ac 
« ſuperatas eſſe.” CASAR. 
« Bello ſuperatos efſe Arvernos et Rutenos 
« Q. Fabio Maximo; quibus populus Ro- 
« manus ignoviſlet.” Ip. 
« Ipſos in his contentionibus, quas MÆdui ſe- 
« cum et cum Sequanis habuiſſent, auxilio po- 
* puli Romani uſes eſſe.” Ip. 


The 
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The beſt way to determine which 
of the forms of the infinitive mode is 
the moſt proper to be uſed, is to con- 
ſider, whether the verb in the infini- 
tive means ſomething antecedent, con- 


temporary, or ſubſequent to the time 


of the governing verb; and always 


to recolle& that none of the tenſes 
compounded with the auxiliary have 


can ever be employed, except it be 
to expreſs ſomething antecedent to the 
time of the governing verb. 

All the forms of expreſſion belang- 
ing to the infinitive mode, like par- 
ticiples, expreſs time relatively, but 
not abſolutely; for they may be ap- 
plied either to paſt, preſent, or fu- 
ture actions. Even thoſe expreſſions 


which are compounded with the 


auxiliary have- may be employed to 


denote not only paſt and preſent, but 


L future 
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future events. Thus, If he does it, 
© he will always be ſuppoſed 1 have 
© done it through avarice, or 10 have 
© been actuated by ſome baſe motive.” 
The abſolute time of the actions, here 
expreſſed by the infinitives 10 have 
done and to have been actuated, is fu- 
ture; but their relative time is antece- 
dent to that of the governing verb, 
will be ſuppoſed. | 
The abſolute time of an action can- 
not therefore be determined by the 
verb which is in the infinitive mode. 
Tt depends, in ſome caſes, entirely on 
the governing verb; and in others 
partly on the governing verb, and 
partly on adjunts. The time of 
thoſe forms of expreſſion which fig- 
nify ſomething contemporary with the 
governing verb, is entirely regulated 
by that verb ; as, I ſuppoſe, I ſup- 
| poſed, 
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0 poſed, or I ſhall ſuppoſe, him 10 be 
* writing,” The verb ſuppoſe limits 
the action of writing to preſent time, 


ſuppoſed to paſt time, and: ſhall ſuppoſe 


to future time; for the time-of every 


one of theſe actions is preciſely the 


ſame with that of its governing verb. 
Whatever therefore determines the 


time of the latter, muſt likewiſe de- 


termine the time of the former. 


When the verb in the infinitive 


denotes an action ſubſequent to the 


governing verb, the ſime is, in ſome 


meaſure, determined by the govern- 
ing verb, though not fully; as, He 


* 7s, Was, or will be, ordered to <vrite.” 


Here/the general time of the writing 
is fixed by the verb is, was, or will 
be. But if it be neceſlary to fix the 
time preciſely, we muſt call in the 
aſſiſtance of adjuncts, thus He-was 


3 ordered 
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ordered to write on the tenth of May; 
© He is ordered to write t9-morrow, 
© or frequently ; He will be ordered 
© to write next Chriſtmas.” 

The ſame obſervations may be ap- 
plied to the infinitives compounded 
with have ; for, as they always mean 
| ſomething antecedent to their govern- 
ing verbs, their dates are in ſome 
meaſure regulated by thoſe verbs, 
though they cannot be ab/o/utely fixed 
without the help of adjuncis, thus 
© He is ſaid 1% have written a poem 
about ſeven years ago, and is known 
* to have been correcting it for the /aft 
© fix months; and yet, when he prints 
it, which may perhaps be a year 
© hence, he will probably declare the 
© whole of it /o have been compoſed 
« within the /aft month before its pub- 
© lication.'” All the infinitives in this 
Li fy 1 1 example 
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example denote things prior to the 
time of their governing verbs, and 
therefore have their dates in ſome 
meaſure limited by them ; and yet 
the laſt, viz. o have been compoſed, by 
the connection in which it ſtands, is 
determined to mean an action, the 

abſolute time of which is FUTURE. 
When the infinitive mode 1s go- 
verned by auxiliary verbs, or by ſuch 
verbs as 70 ſee, to hear, 10 feel, to make, 
and ſome others, which occur very 
frequently in our language, the pre- 
- poſition 70 is omitted; as, I ſaw him 
write, I heard him read, I bade him 
ſpeak, I made him remember. Theſe 
words, write, read, ſpeak, and re- 
member, are evidently in the infini- 
tive mode, though the prepoſition 70 
is not expreſſed. Again, I ſaw the 
$ bird caught, and the hare killed; I 
; L 3 * ſaw 
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© ſaw the letter 2vritten, I heard it 
read; I heard the words ſpoken ; J 
_ © ſaw the houſe built; I ſaw the chil- 
* dren waſhed, and combed, and un- 
* dreſſed, and put to bed. Theſe are 
all certainly infinitives paſſive, and 
ſignify that I ſaw the catching of 
the bird and the Killing of the hare; 
that I ſaw the writing of the letter, 
heard the reading of it, heard the 
ſpeaking of the words, ſaw the buzrld- 
ing of the houſe, and ſaw the wwaſh- 
ing, combing, undreſſing, and putting 10 

bed of the children. | 
The imperfect participle is, I think, 
ſometimes uſed as an infinitive, hav- 
ing the words 10 be underſtood ; as, 
I ſaw him writing a letter; I heard 
© him reading it.” For, when theſe 
participles are preceded by ſome 
other verbs, the words 70 be are in- 
ſerted; 
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ſerted ; as, I ſuppoſed him 10 be ⁊urit- 
ing, I ſuppoſed him 10 be reading. 
This participle may perhaps be 
allowed ſometimes to conſtitute the 
infinitive paſſive; as, I ſaw the houſe 
building, I ſaw preparations making.” 
For, if we change the leading verb, 
it will be, I knew the houſe 7o be 
* building, 1 knew preparations 70 be 
* making.” 
Dr. Prieſtley ſays, in his Grammar, 
p. 125, © There is a remarkable am- 
“ biguity in the uſe of the participle 
« preterite, as the ſame word may 
* expreſs a thing either ding, or 


% done. . I went to ſee the child dreſſed, 


“may either mean, I went to fee 
* the child whilſt they were putting 
on its clothes, or when they were 
„put on.“ I humbly conceive 
the word dreſſed is here the infinitive 

| L 4 mode, 
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mode, and that it can only be under- 
ſtood in the former of theſe ſenſes ; 
i. e. I went to ſee the child while 
they were putting on its clothes. It 
cannot, I preſume, be uſed in the 
other ſenſe without ſome addi- 
tion; as, elegantly dreſſed, dreſſed in 
ſcarlet and gold, &c. If I ſay, I 
© ſaw the letter written, I ſaw the 
© houſe built, I heard the ſermon 
© preached, the anthem ſung, and the 
guns fred; I muſt be underſtood 
to ſay, I ſaw the wr::ng of the let- 
© ter, and the building of the houſe ; 
that I heard the preaching of the 
* ſermon, the ſinging of the anthem, 
and the firing of the guns.“ But if 
I ſay, I ſaw a letter written in hie- 
c roglyphics, I ſaw a houſe built of 
$ marble, and a ſermon preached on 
the zothof January, the wordswwrit- 

| ten, 
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ten, built, and preached, are participles 
taken in their common acceptation ; 
and the ſentences mean, ] ſaw a let- 
ter which was written in hierogly- 
© phics, a houſe which was built of 
* marble, and a ſermon which had 
been preached on the zoth of Ja- 

* nuary. rs 
In another place, p. 110, this emi- 
nent grammarian ſays, We have 
* one word, which is uſed as a verb 
« in one ſingle conſtruction, but 
«* which is very unlike a verb in 
other reſpets; I had as lief ſay a 
« thing after him as after another.” 
“ Lowth's anſwer to Warburton; i. e. 
I. ſhould as ſoon chooſe to ſay, This 
js a colloquial and familiar phraſe, 
and is not often found in writing.“ 
Lief T apprehend is not a verb, but an 
adverb, ſignifying wwillingiy; and the 
phraſe 
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phraſe I had as lief is a corruption 
of I'd (which is a contraction of 7 
would) as lief, &c. ; ſo that the ſen- 
tence means, I would as lief, or wil- 
lingly, ſay a thing after him as after 
another, 

The Engliſh imperative mode, viz. 
write, Write thou, and do write, dif- 
fers very little from the ſame mode 
in other languages ; and therefore I 
think it unneceſſary to make any par- 
ticular remarks about it. 

We ſhall therefore now proceed to 
conſider the various methods which 
we make uſe of in expreſſing the 
ideas which in other languages are 
conveyed to the mind by what is 
called the ſubjunctive mode: and 
here I think it will appear that our 
language greatly excels, not only in 
copiouſneſs, 
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copiouſneſs, but in preciſion and per- 

ſpicuity. 
This mode in Latin has at leaſt 
four or five different meanings, 
which are rendered into Engliſh by 
ſo many different expreſſions, each 
appropriated to its own particular 
purpoſe. The preſent tenſe, ſcribam, 
ſcribas, ſcribat, when uſed optatively, 
is tranſlated into Engliſh by may he 
write; when uſed to ſignify permiſ- 
ſion, by he may write; when uſed to 
expreſs poſſibility or power, by he 
can Write; and when uſed by way of 
aſking permiſſion, or intimating a 
with that a perſon ſhould be free from 
all reſtraints reſpecting an action, it is 
tranſlated by let him write. The im- 
perfect tenſe, ſcriberem, ſcriberes, ſcri- 
beret, is likewiſe rendered into En- 
gliſh by four different expreſſions, 
might, 
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might, could, would, or ſhould write ; 
each of which clearly conveys a diſ- 
tinct and ſeparate meaning, 

But to do juſtice to this ſubject 
would require much more time and 
attention than I have hitherto been 
able to beſtow 'upon it; I ſhall 
therefore conclude this Diſſertation 
with two or three brief remarks. 

Firſt, The Engliſh language may 
be ſaid, I think, without any great im- 
propriety, to have as many modes as 
it has auxiliary verbs; for the com- 
pound expreſſions which they help 
to form, point out thoſe modifications 
and circumſtances of actions which 
in other languages are conveyed by 
modes. | 

Secondly The auxiliaries ſpall, 
will, may, can, do, let, muſt, ought, 
with their preterites ſhould, would, 

| might, 
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might, could, did, &c. have in them- 
ſelves diſtinct and ſeparate meanings; 
and are not uſed merely as ſigns of 


modes and tenſes, but as real verbs, 


governing the verbs they are joined 
to in the infinitive. They are uſed 
indicatively in ſuch ſentences as 
theſe—* They ſhould have done it, 
but they wwould not do it; They 
* ſhould now do it, but they will not; 
* He formerly could do it, but now 
© he cannot do it; He once might do 
it, but now he may not; He muff 
do it; He ought to do it, &c.— 
Theſe examples, I think, prove that 
might, could, would, &c. are ſome- 
times uſed as the paſt tenſe of the in- 
dicative. But the verb 7o have (origi- 
nally ſignifying to poſſeſs), when uſed 
as an auxiliary, ſeems in a great mea- 
ſure to loſe its primitive ſignification, 
and 
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and to anſwer ſcarcely any other 
purpoſe than that of pointing out 
the time of the perfect participle with 
which it is connected. | 
\ Thirdly, It ſeems worthy to be 
remarked, that when verbs are uſed 
Hpothetically, or conditionally, they 
change their time one degree; i. e. 
the pluperfect tenſe becomes the pre- 
terite, the preterite becomes the pre- 


ſent, and the preſent tenſe becomesthe 


future; as, If he had loved her, he 
* would have married her; , he 
© loved her, he would marry her; © # 
* he loves her, he will marry her; 
* If he had writen yeſterday, he 


* This remark may be applied, at leaſt in 
ſome caſes, to the Latin and French languages, 
as well as to the Engliſh. ; 

« gi poſſem, ſanior efſem.” Ovid. 
Si je pouvois, je ſerois plus ſage.” 
If Il could, I would be wiſer,” 

* would 
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would have been anſwered!; If 
© he wrote a letter now, he would 
© receive an anſwer; , be writes 
* to-morrow, he will be anſwered ; 
* If he might or could have done it 
* yeſterday, he would have done it; 
* If he might or could do it now, he 
* would do it; If he may or can do 
it, he will do it.“ Might, could, 
would, and ſhould, which (as we have 
ſhewn before) are thepaſt tenſes of may, 
can, will, and Hall, are but ſeldom 
uſed in indicative ſentences, and very 
often in conditional ones. This I 
apprehend is the reaſon why Dr. 
Prieſtley calls them the conditional 
forms of thoſe verbs. But as they 
are ſometimes uſed in indicative ſen- 
tences, and as all other verbs may be 
uſed in the conditional form, this 


name 


1 
4 
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name is not fully deſcriptive of their 
character. 

Before I conclude this Diſſertation, 
it may perhaps be neceſſary to make 
an apology for my having taken no 
notice of the Exgliſb fubjunttive mode. 
My reaſon for it is, that I have ſome 
doubts whether it has a real exiſtence 
or not. What is called the ſubjunctive 
may poſſibly be only the infinitive, 
governed by an auxiliary verb under- 
ſtood; for I believe good writers never 
make uſe of the ſubjunctive, except 


in caſes where theſe verbs may with 
_ propriety be inſerted: I Hough he ſlay 


© me (i. & though he may ſlay me), 
yet wwill I truſt in him; ¶ be go 
ite. if he ſhall go), I will follow him; 


Though he run (i. e. though he may 


run), I ſhall overtake him. 
To 
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To this hypotheſis there is one 
objection, which, I acknowledge, ap- 
pears very formidable; but it is ta- 
ken from a verb which is not only 
irregular and - defeQtive, but uſed in 
a manner quite contrary to general 
analogy ; I mean the auxiliary verb 
were: as, If I were, if he were to 
do it.” This word is ſubſtituted for 
the preterite tenſe of the defeQtive 7. 1 as 
verb 0 be; but from what root it \ -/. mu td 
was originally derived is uncertain *. I | 
It cannot come from the verb o be; — 4 | 
for there is not the leaſt ſimilitude 8 N 0% 08 
in their conſtruction: and were I to 7 e 9 


conjecture that it may poſſibly be de- 5 9 55 wn t of. < © 


It comes to us from the German preterite 
tenſe 1ch WAR, I was. But from whence i is Fa 9 D * * 
that derived? For it does not ſeem to have an | 
| affinity eicher with the preſent tenſe xc# IA, 77 T 4 off * 
1 am; or with the infinitive mode sEVN, to be. . > þ | BY 
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rived from the obſolete verb o were, 
which, like put, ſet, and many other 
verbs, had no variation of tenſes, 
this conjecture might perhaps be as 
well founded as ſome others which 
have been thought ſufficient to ſolve 
difficulties. Beſides, I think, there is 
no other verb that has a ſubjunctive 
preterite tenſe, or indeed any ſub- 
junctive different from the infini- 
tive. If therefore this verb has one, 


it is contrary to the general analogy 
of our language. 


There is another important queſ- 
tion which muſt not be wholly omit- 
ted: perhaps ſome of my readers 
may have expected the diſcuſſion of 
it, in the very entrance upon my ſub- 
jet. I have purpoſely deferred. it, 
on account of certain difficulties 
which I thought might be more 

eaſily 
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eaſily ſolved towards the concluſion, 
than in the beginning, of my Diſſer- 
tation. The queſtion I mean 1s, 
WHAT 1s 4 VERB? The definitions 
given of it by learned men are very 
different: I ſhall particularly conſi- „579 23 2 
der two of them. Dr. Beattie, 
p. 373, defines/it to be © a word, 
« neceflary in every ſentence, ſign : 
« fying the affirmation of ſome attri= ;. 
e bute, together with the deſignation 

Hof time, number, and perſon.” Ac 7 1 5 
cording to this definition, neither in .- f 9 
finitive modes, nor gerunds, nor ſupines, N . rd 
nor participles, are verbs; for they . 2 2 

neither contain an affirmation, nor © Fi WM 
ſignify time, nor are limited either to ᷑rĩ?7tw #73 e ö 


number or perſon. —Biſhop Lowth ſays, 7 9 N © Bets 
« A verb is a word which ſignifies « Mm 

e fo be, to do, or 10 ſuffer.” This de- WINGER 
finition I think a very good one. It 


NM 2 includes 
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includes nothing more than what is 
eſſential; and is, therefore, equally 
applicable to the verb in all languages, 


and in all its various forms *, 
| If 


This definition not only comprehends in- 
finitives and participles, but likewiſe gerunds and 
fupines, If it has any defect, it is that it does 
not, in all caſes, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh verbs 
from verbal nouns. Infinitives and participles, 
gerunds and ſupines, not only ſignify aCtions, 
but govern the caſes of nouns and pronouns, in 
the ſame manner that other verbs do, and 
therefore ſhould be comprehended in the gene- 
ral name of verbs. But thoſe verbal nouns 
which do not govern accuſative caſes have not 
the ſame pretenſions; for they have not the re- 
gimen of verbs, but of ſubſtantives, and con- 
ſequently more properly belong to that claſs. 

Dr. Prieſtley gives the following definition 
of a verb in the 13th page of his Grammar : 
« A verb is a word that expreſſeth what is 
* affirmed of, or attributed to, a thing.” This 
definition ſeems to me to include not only 
verbs, but likewiſe all adjeCtives and abſtract 
nouns ſignifying qualities; for when we ſay 

© God 
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If affirmation be eſſential to verbs, 
I think it poſſible for a tolerably co- 
pious language to be formed with 
only one verb in it; for infinitives, 
participles, adjectives, &c. may be ſo 
united to nouns by the copula, or verb 
Is, alone, as to expreſs almoſt any idea 
which we can have occaſion to com- 
municate. But if the circumſtances 
of time, perſon, and number, be eſſen- 
tial to verbs, I queſtion whether there 


© God is good,” or *Goodneſs belongs to God, 
do not the words good and goodneſs expreſs what 
is affirmed of, or attributed to, the Deity ? 

But perhaps I miſtake the Doctor's mean- 
ing. By this definition he may poſſibly intend 
only to aſſert that the eſſence of the verb con- 
ſiſts in affirmation ; but if this be his meaning, 


I think, with great deference to his ſuperior —_ 
judgment, it might have been expreſſed with — | 
"more preciſion thus — © A verb is a word firm A = 
© ing ſomething of, or attributing ſomething to, @ , __ 95 iy 1 1 
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may not be languages in the world 
without a ſingle verb in them; and 
then what ſhall we ſay to the former 
part of Dr. Beattie's definition, that 
a verb is a word neceſſary in every ſen- 
tence ? The profeſſor's definition is a 
very good deſcription of a finite verb, 
in any of thoſe highly improved and 
poliſhed languages with which we 


are converſant; and 1 preſume it 


was only intended as ſuch. But I 
cannot help ſuppoſing there may be 
languages ſpoken by rude uninform- 
ed ſavages, which are not yet in ſo 
high a ſtate of cultivation as to be 
poſſeſſed of verbs ſo curiouſly con- 


trived, and artificially conſtructed, as 


to anſwer that deſcription *. 
Al 
Dr. Prieſtley, in his Lectures on the 
Theory of Language and Univerſal Grammar, 
ſays in a note, p. 120, The Malayan tongue, 
— | GS « which 
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All languages in their commence- 
ment muſt have been extremely ſim- 
ple. If children were ſo ſituated as 
to hear no human voice but their 
own, they would undoubtedly ſoon 
learn to communicate their thoughts 
to each other by ſounds, as well as 
by ſigns; but their firſt efforts of 
ſpeech would be very imperfect. 
Probably nouns, or the names of things, 
adjectives expreſſing their qualities, 
and verbs denoting their actions, 
would be firſt invented. 


« which is of great extent, and in great eſteem 
« in the Ea Indies, far exceeds our northern 
« European tongues in ſimplicity; for, in that 
tc language, the verb itſelf admits of no modifi- 
cation whatever, on account either of perſon, 
c tenſe, or voice: in all theſe reſpects the per- 
“ ſonal pronouns only, with nn prefixed, 
« determine the ſenſe.” 
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Dr. Adam Smith, in a very curi- 


ous tr atiſe on the Formation of 


Languages, printed in 1781 at the 
end of his Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, obſerves, p. 459, Verbs 
« muſt neceſſarily have been coeval | 
« with the very firſt attempts to- 
«wards the formation of language. 
No affirmation can be expreſſed 
* without the aſſiſtance of ſome 
verb. We never ſpeak but in 
order to expreſs our opinion that 
„ ſomething either is or is not. But 
the word denoting this event, or 
«this matter of fact, which is the 
&« ſubject of our affirmation, muſt al- 


Ways be a verb.” This obſerva- 


tion is undoubtedly juſt, fo far as it 
reſpects the copula, or verb of ex- 
iſtence, 1s. But this was not the 
meaning of the ingenious author ; 

| for, 
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for, in page 469, he adds, © There is 
in every language a verb, known 
„by the name of the ſubſtantive 
verb; in Latin, /um; in Engliſh, 
am. This verb denotes not the 
* exiſtence of any particular event, 
but exiſtence in general. It is, up- 
* on this account, the moſt abſtract 
* and metaphyſical of all verbs; and, 
* conſequently, could by no means 
* be a word of early invention.“ 
But, though the Doctor ſays it could 
by no means be a word of early in- 
vention, yet he acknowledges (in my 

humble apprehenſion, not very con- 
ſiſtently), that it is in every language, 
and conſequently in languages which 
are in their earlieſt infancy. If it 
was not of early invention, there was 
a time when converſation was carried 
on without it: and, if ſuch a lan- 


guage 
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guage ever did exiſt, why may not 
| ſuch a one now exiſt ? 


When I controvert an opinion 
ſupported by ſuch reſpectable autho- 
rity, it becomes me to ſpeak with 
diffidence. But the more attentively 
I conſider this ſubject, the more 
clearly it appears to me, that the 
verb ſubſtantive, or copula, zs, is not 


only the moſt neceſſary, but the moſt 


ſimple of all verbs; for it contains 
nothing more than an aſſertion, or 
affirmation, that a thing exiſts : and 
no propoſition can be more ſimple 
than this, that a thing is, or is not ; 
exiſts, or does not exiſt. The idea 
conveyed by it is coeval with thought 
itſelf ; for what can we think about, 
unleſs we think that ſomething is, or 


_ exiſts? And it is ſo ſimple, that it is 


incapable of any diviſion, or expla- 
| nation ; 
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nation; and as fully comprehended 
by the rudeſt ſavage, as by the moſt 08 
enlightened philoſopher. | 
The copula, or verb of exiſtence, | 
js, appears, therefore, to have been | if 
coeval with language itſelf. But we W | 
have not the ſame evidence to con- | 
vince us that that muſt neceſſarily 
have been the caſe of any other finite 
verb; for the copula 7s, containing 
only an affirmation, is much more 
ſimple than a verb which unites in 
one word both an attribute and an 
affirmation. Since, therefore, people, 
in their firſt attempts to expreſs their 
ideas by words, would ſcarcely think 
of any thing more than what was 
abſolutely neceſſary, it is probable 
they would be ſome time before they 
invented any other word containing 1 
in itſelf an aſſertion or affirmation: 
for 
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for they would not very early think 
of contriving words ſo complex in 
their nature, as to include in them 
both the name of an action and an 
aſſertion. | 

I conjecture that the firſt mode of 
expreſſing actions or paſhons would 


be by participles or verbal nouns, i. e. 


words ſignifying the names of the 
actions or paſſions they wanted to de- 
ſcribe: and theſe words, conn ected 
with their ſubject by the copula 15 
(a word, as we have ſhewn coeval 
with ſpeech itſelf), might, in theſe 
rude beginnings of language, tolera- 
bly well ſupply the place of verbs. 
e.g. From obſerving the operations 
of nature, ſuch words as rain or rain- 
ing, thunder or thundering, would 
ſoon be invented ; and, by adding 
the copula is, they would ſay, hun- 
dering, 
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dering, or thunder, is, or is not; rain- 
ing, or rain, is; which, by the rapi- 
dity of pronunciation, might in time 
form the verbs rains, thunders, &c. 
The obſervation of their own actions, 
or the adlions of the animals around 
them, would ſoon increaſe their ſtock 
of ideas, and put them upon con- 
triving ſuitable expreſſions for them. 
Hence might ariſe ſuch words as 
theſe: ſeep, or fleepmg ; ſtand, or ſtand- 
ing; run, or running; bite, or biting ; 
hurt, or hurting: and by joining 
theſe to ſubſtantives, by means of the 
copula is, they might form ſuch ſen- 
tences as theſe Lion is fleeping, or 
perhaps Lion fleep is, fland is, &c. ; 
which would ſoon be contracted into 
Lion fleeps, flands, runs, bites, hurts, 
&c. Thus our little inſulated family 
might become poſſeſſed of verbs in- 

cluding 
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cluding an attribute and an affirma- 
tion in one word. But theſe are not 
ſuch verbs as Dr. Beattie pronounces 
to be neceſſary in every ſentence; 
for they are not yet limited either to 
time, number, or perſon. 

The next ſtep would probably be 
a diſtinction between actions in their 
progreſſive and in their fin/bed ſtate; 
i. e. actions going on in their pre- 
ſence, and perceived by their ſenſes; 
and ſuch as were ended, and conſe- 
quently only known to them by me- 
mory, by report, or by their effects : 
and they might perhaps apply ſuch 
words as raining, thundering, ſleeping, 
&c. to the former kind of actions; and 


| ſuc has rained, thundered, ſlept, &c. to 


the latter. And by joining the co- 
pula is to theſe words ſignifying per- 


fe& actions, in the ſame manner in 
which 
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which they had joined it before to 
the words ſignifying imperfect ones, 
and afterwards contracting them into 
ſingle words, they might ſoon ac- 
quire a verb expreſſing a finiſhed 
action and an affirmation in one 
word. This improvement would 
probably ſuggeſt to them the idea of 
making ſuch further alterations in, 
or additions to, their verbs, as would 
make them ſignificant of all the grand 
diviſions of time. 

But ſtill their verbs would have 
neither perſon nor number, and would 
probably remain in that ſtate till the 
invention of pronouns. But this, 
requiring ſome degree of abſtraction, 
would probably not happen very 
early; for, in their firſt efforts to 


expreſs themſelves, they would be 


more likely to ſay, * Thomas loves 
„William 
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William and Henry,” than *T love thee 
* and him. However, in proceſs of 
time, pronouns would no doubt be 
introduced: and they might per- 
haps make ſuch alterations in their 
verbs, as to accommodate them to 

their numbers and perſons, though 
ſuch an accommodation does not 
ſeem abſolutely neceſſary; for, if 
cuſtom authoriſed it, I do not know 
that there would be any more in- 
convenience or ambiguity in ſaying, 
I love, thou love, he love, than there 
is in ſaying, * We love, ye love, they 
* love. Languages may therefore 
exiſt which do not vary their verbs 
to expreſs either number or perſon. 
And, further, I think it pofib/e that 
there may be languages ſo conſtruct- 
ed as not to admit any variation in 


their verbs, even to expreſs iime; 
for 


4s 
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for if the verb only contains, in it- 
ſelf, an aſſertion and an attribute, 
the time of it may be fixed by ad- 
verbs and other adjuncts. I con- 
clude, therefore, that a definition ap- 
plicable to the verb in all languages, 
and in all its forms, cannot compre- 
hend in it any thing more than what 
Biſhop Lowth has expreſſed by ſay- 
ing, A verb is a word ſignifying 
4 to be, to do, or to ſuffer *.” 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that what 


I have here advanced, on the origin 


This is not very different from the defini- 
tion of a verb given us by Greenwood in his 
Engliſh Grammar, page 112—*A verb is a 
« part of ſpeech that is uſed to ſignify the be- 
« ing or ſtate of things or perſons, their actions, 
« or the impreſſions that they receive, 


« Or you may take it thus : 
« A verb is a word that betokeneth being, 
« doing, or ſuffering.” 
N of 


— 
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of verbs, is in a great meaſure fancy 
and conjecture. I grant it. And 
I further admit, that in different 
countries they may probably have 
originated in different ways, and ar- 
rived at very different degrees of per- 
fection. All I aim to prove is, the 
Plſibility that languages may exiſt, 
the verbs of which do not poſſeſs all 
the properties belonging to verbs in 
the highly poliſhed languages of Eu- 
rope; and that a general definition 
ſhould include nothing but what is 
eſſential to the verb in all po/ible caſes, 

I ſhall conclude this Diſſertation 
with briefly noticing the ingenious 
hypotheſis of Dr. Adam Smith, con- 
cerning the origin of verbs. For 
though it differ conſiderably from 
the conjecture which I have ha- 


zarded, and does not appear to me 
ſo 
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ſo likely to have happened in the 
firſt formation of any language, yet 
it is equally well calculated to ſhew 
the progreſſive ſtate of the verb, and 
the different degrees of perfection it 
may have arrived at in different ſi- 
tuations. In the 459th page he thus 
_ treats the ſubject: 
% Imperſonal verbs, which expreſs 
in one word a complete event, 
* which preſerve in the expreſſion 
© that perfect ſimplicity and unity 
* which there always is in the object 
“and in the idea, and which ſuppoſe 
© no abſtraction, or metaphyſical di- 
% viſion of the event into its ſeveral 
_ * conſtituent members of ſubject and 
attribute, would, in all probability, 
© be the ſpecies of verbs firſt in- 
«* vented. The verbs pluit, it rains; 
e ningit, it ſnows ; tonat, it thunders ; 
Naz .. 
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« Jucet, it is day; turbatur, there is 
4 confufion, &c. each of them ex- 
“ preſs a complete affirmation, the 
« whole of an event, with that per- 
* fect ſimplicity and unity with 
„ which the mind conceives it in 
nature. On the contrary, the 
* phraſes, Alexander ambulat, Alexan- 
t der walks; Petrus ſedet, Peter fits, 
« divide the event, as it were, into 
« two parts, the perſon or ſubject, 
and the attribute, or matter of fact 
« affirmed of that ſubject. But, in 
% nature, the idea or conception of 
« Alexander walking, is as perfectly 
« and completely one ſimple concep- 
“ tion, as that of Alexander not 
„walking. The diviſion of this 
« event, therefore, into two parts, is 
e altogether artificial, and is the ef- 
« fect of the imperfection of lan- 


« guage; 
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* guage; which, upon this, as upon 
* many other occaſions, ſupplies, by 
© a number of words, the want of 
one, which could expreſs at once 
the whole matter of fact that was 
«© meant to be affirmed.” 

In the infancy of language, it 
ſeems moſt probable that no word 
would, at the ſame time, be uſed to 
ſignify more than one ſingle idea; 
for wherever ideas muſt neceſſarily, 
in the operations of the mind, be di- 
vided, and conſidered ſeparately, it 
is probable men would endeavour, at 
firſt, to expreſs them by ſeparate 
words appropriated to each of them. 
Words, therefore, ſo complex in 

their nature as to contain in them 

more than one ſingle idea, would 
not probably be very early invented. 
The copula, or ſubſtantive verb, zs, 
N 3 as 
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as we have before obſerved, is the 
ſimpleſt of all verbs; for it contains 
in it nothing more than the bare af- 
firmation of exiſtence; i. e. that a 
thing is, or is not; exiſts, or does 
not exiſt. This verb, therefore, muſt 
neceſſarily have been contemporary 
with the firſt efforts of mankind to 
expreſs their ideas by words. With- 
out this we cannot unite an adjec- 
tive to a ſubſtantive, or affirm that 
any thing is good, or bad, or poſ- 
ſeſſes any quality whatever, or even 
exiſts. But this is the only verb, 
containing an affirmation, which is 
ſo perfectly ſimple in its nature as 
not to comprehend, at leaſt, two 
ideas, which may be eaſily ſeparated, 
nay which muſt neceſſarily be ſepa- 
rated, in the operations of the mind, 
whenever it endeavours to expreſs 
them. 
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them. Pluit, it rains, or is raining, 
comprehends the idea which the 
mind forms of that operation of na- 
ture which we call rain or raining, 
and likewiſe an affirmation of the 
judgment which the mind . forms 
concerning its preſent exiftence ; 
and therefore cannot be expreſſed 
more fimply and naturally than by 
is raming, or rain is, which is eafily 
contracted into, rains. 

The ſentences, Alexander ambulat, 
and Alexander ſedet, each of them, 
evidently conſiſt of three parts; a 
noun, an attribute, and an affirma- 
tion : and, therefore, cannot be ex- 
preſſed in any manner more agree- 
able to the ſimplicity of nature than 
by Alexander is walking, Alexander is 
ſiting. In each of theſe ſentences, 
the ideas of the ſubject Alexander, 
N 4 the 
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the attribute walking or fitting, and 
the affirmation, or determination of 
the mind in uniting them together, 
are perfectly diſtinct, and are, there- 
fore, moſt naturally expreſſed by 
three diſtinct words. 


A „ tmp eree 5 Such is the rapidity of thought, 


chat ideas paſs through the mind al- 
moſt imperceptibly. But, if the 
moſt uninformed ruſtic ſhould pro- 
nounce theſe words, Alexander is 
walking ; and immediately after be 
aſked, whether, at the time of his 
ſpeaking, he had not in his mind a 


notion of what was meant by Alex- 


der, and likewiſe a notion of what 


was meant by the word walking, and 


whether he did not exerciſe his judg- 
ment in joining them together; after 


ſome recollection, he would anſwer, 


Tes. 
In 
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In the infancy of ſociety, men's 
ideas muſt neceſſarily have been very 
few; but to expreſs them with preci- 
ſion, at that time, probably required 
more words than are now neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. I can eaſily con- 
ceive, that what a ſavage would ex- 
preſs in three words, a philoſopher 
would more fully expreſs in one; but 

I I can have no conception of the con- 
trary. For I do not conſider inarti- 
culate ſounds, ſuch as ſhouts, howls, 
forieks, ſcreams, groans, and other ſi- 
milar expreſſions of ſudden joy, ſur- 
prize, terror, fear, pain, grief, &c. 
as any part of that language about 
which I am writing. This mode of 
expreſſing our ſenſations is common 
to us with the brute creation ; and 
this is the only way by which nature 
expreſſes the whole of an event in one 

| word, 
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word, For if, in any inſtances, ſa- 
vages expreſs their ideas in fewer 
words than poliſhed nations do, it is 
becauſe they expreſs them with leſs 
preciſion. 

In the next page Dr. Smith re- 
marks“ It is eaſy to conceive how, 
in the progreſs of language, thoſe 
« imperſonal verbs ſhould become 
« perſonal. Let us ſuppoſe, for ex- 
e ample, that the word venit, it comes, 
« was originally an imperſonal verb, 
and that it denoted, not the com- 
« ing of ſomething in general, as at 
&« preſent, but the coming of a par- 
4 « ticular object, ſuch as the lion. The 
* firſt ſavage inventors of language, 
% we ſhall ſuppoſe, when they ob- 
&« ſerved the approach of this terrible 
« animal, were accuſtomed to cry 
gut to one another, vent ! that is, 

| & the 
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<* the lion comes! and that this word 
thus expreſſed a complete event, 
* without the aſſiſtance of any other. 
* Afterwards, when, on the further 
e progreſs of language, they had 
begun to give names to particular 
«* ſubſtances, whenever they obſerved 
e the approach of any other terrible 
object, they would naturally join 
the name of that object to the 
« word vent, and cry out, venit urſus, 
« vent lupus. By degrees, the word 
« venit would thus come to ſignify 
« the coming of any terrible object, 
« and not merely the coming of the 
„lion. It would now, therefore, 
« exprels, not the coming of a par- 
* ticular object, but the coming of 
an object of a particular kind. 
Having become more general in 
« its ſignification, it could no longer 

| © repreſent 
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e repreſent any particular diſtinct 
« event by itſelf, and without the 
« affiſtance of a noun ſubſtantive, 
* which might ſerve to aſcertain 
* and determine its ſigniſication. It 
* would now, therefore, have be- 
come a perſonal, inſtead of an im- 
« perſonal verb. We may eaſily 
* conceive how, in the further pro- 
« greſs of ſociety, it might ſtill grow 
« more general in its ſignification; 
and come to ſignify, as at preſent, 
the approach of any thing what- 
ever, whether good, bad, or indif- 
« ferent.” 

This account of the origin of the 
word vent, it comes, is ingenious, 
but is it natural ?—In thoſe places 
where human beings exiſt, the ap-, 
proach of a lion is an event which 
ſeldom happens: whereas no day 

| paſles 
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paſſes in which men may not obſerve 
ten thouſand inſtances of the ap- 
proach of inoffenſive animals; for 
ſcarcely can any creature move with- 
out coming nearer to, or going further 
from us: verbs, therefore, ſignify- 


ing o come, and to go, would pro- 


bably be among the firſt which were 
invented. But which is the moſt 
natural to ſuppoſe them to be de- 
rived from what happened ten thou- 
ſand times every day, or from what 
happened ſcarcely once in a year ? 
It may be ſaid, the coming of a lion 
is a tremendous event, and there- 
fore muſt make a very ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the mind; and conſe- 
quently, though happening but ſel- 
dom, be more likely to give origin 
to new words, than common occur- 
rences are. The firſt attack which the 


lion 


9 n 
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hon made upon the human ſpecies 
muſt, no doubt, have ſtruck them 
with extreme horror; but horror 
too great for ſpeech, more eſpecially 
for infant ſpeech, to ſignify : and 
which muſt neceſſarily have burſt 
out in inarticulate /br:eks, or ſcreams, 
that ſtrong energetic language which 
nature has given not only to man, 
but to the brute creation, to expreſs 
ſenſations beyond the reach of words 
to utter. But it may be ſaid, this 
firſt inarticulate exclamation of hor- 
ror might afterwards give riſe to a 
word ſimilar to it in ſound. Pro- 
bably it might do it: but what is 
moſt likely to be the uſe of ſuch a 
word? I conceive it to be the moſt 


natural for it to become the name 


of the paſſion which was excited, or 
of the animal which excited it. This 


18 
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is far more probable than that it 
ſhould be converted into venit, it 
comes, a verb ſignifying one of the 
moſt inoffenſive and familiar events 
in human life, 
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FRENCH PARTICIPLES. 


HERE is a very great affinity 
between the French and En- | | = 
gliſh participles. The French parti- = 
ciple in ant correſponds to the Engliſh - 
participle in ing in every reſpect, ex- | 
- cept that it is never taken in a paſſive 
ſenſe, nor uſed in forming compound 
tenſes of verbs; for The houſe is 
building cannot be tranſlated by 
O La 
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La maiſon eſt batiſante ;* nor can *I 
* am Wwrilmg” be tranſlated by * Je 
* ſuis &crivant,” 

The French perfect participle (com- 
monly ending in &) anſwers preciſely 
to the Engliſh perfect participle (uſual- 
ly ending in ed). There is not only 
a gencral reſemblance, but a very 
minute and particular one, in all re- 
ſpects; except that French partici- 
ples are ſometimes declined, whereas 
ours are never altered to accommo- 
date them to ſubſtantives. And in 
nothing is the ſimilitude more wor- 
thy of notice, than in that extraordi- 
nary quality belonging to the perfect 
participles of both languages, which 
enables them to be applied, with 
equal propriety, and with almoſt 
equal frequency, either in an active 
or paſſive ſenſe. For when they are 


united 
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united to any of the tenſes of the 
auxiliary verb avoir, 10 have, they are 
uſed in an active ſenſe; in all other 
caſes they are paſſive: as, Jai aim, 
I have loved; Je ſuis aime, I am 
ved. 

The French compound participles 
likewiſe very much reſemble ours; 
as, Ayant aime, having loved; * etant 
- * aim, being loved; * Ayant ed aimé, 
* having been loved.” 


LATIN PARTICIPLES. 


The Latin language has four par- 
ticiples, all of which (like the French 


and Engliſh participles) are equally 


applicable to either paſt, preſent, oy 
future time. 
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THE PARTICIPLE IN g. 


The participle ending in ns (gene- 


rally anſwering to ourparticiple in mg) 


denotes the imperfect or unfiniſhed 
ſtate of a paſt, preſent, or future ac- 
tion; 1. e. it repreſents the action as 
begun, going on, but not ended, at 
a certain time ſpecified by ſome other 
verb. This participle may, indeed, 
be ſaid to aſcertain the relative time 
of the action; but it does not in the 


leaſt fix its abſolute time: i. e. it ſig- 


nifies an action contemporary with 
ſome other action either paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future; but the abſolute 
time of the action is not determined 
by the participle, but by the finite 
verb with which it is connected; as, 
Stabat flens, he ſtood weeping ;' 

* Stat 
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* Stat flens, he ſtands weeping;' *Stabrt 
* flens, he will ſtand weeping.” Here 
the time is not determined by the 
participle flens, but by the verbs 
flabat, flat, and ſtabit. If the adjec- 
tive triſtis, ſorrowful, had been uſed, 
inſtead of the participle fens, the time 
would have been full as well aſcer- 
tained, and the ſenſe not very diffe- 
rent; and yet no perſon will con- 
tend that the adjective r////s is ex- 


preſſive of time *. 
The 


Adjectives may be ſaid to ſignify time re- 
latively, in the ſame ſenſe that participles do; 
for they repreſent qualities contemporary in 
exiſtence with the ſubſtantives and verbs to 
which they are united; as, He was rich yeſ- 
© terday, but now he is poor; © Yeſterday he 
© was thought to be a good man, but now he is 
© thought to be a bad one.“ Here the adjec- 
tives rich, poor, good, and bad, repreſent qualities 
contemporary in exiſtence with the verbs was 

O 3 and 
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The following claſſical authorities 
will, I think, ſufficiently juſtify what 
has been advanced concerning this 
participle. 


and it, was thought and is thought; and they 
are, I think, as ſignificant of time as the parti- 
ciples writing and reading are in the following 
ſentence : He was writing yeſterday, but now 
© he is reading.” 

Names of things ſhould never be changed 
without neceſſity; I therefore have no objec- 
tion to this participle's being called the parti- 
ciple preſent. But to prevent the learner from 
being deceived by that name, he ſhould be in- 
formed that it may, with equal propriety, be 
uſed to ſignify an action that was preſent yeſ- 
terday, that is preſent now, or that will be pre- 
ſent to-morrow. | 

The time of this participle is preciſely the 
fame with that of the verb with which it is 
connected; and the time of that verb, in gene- 
ral, depends on its termination, though it is 
often more minutely fixed by adjunQs. 
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The Participle in Ns applied to Paſt 
Attions ®, _ 


* Dimicans cecidit.“ JusTIN. 

* Athenienſes ædiſicantes prohibere 

« ſunt conati.“ NEePos. 
* Cedenſque animadverteret quen- 

% dam /cribentem.” Ip. 
„Hos clam Xerxi remiſit, /imulans 

« ex vinculis publicis effugifſe.” ID. 
* Quem conſul in expeditionem 

& proficrſcens pro prætore reliquerat.” 
: SALLUST, 

« Diſcedens chlamidemque auro dedit intertex- 
« tum.” ViRGiL. 

« Hoc dicens, eduxit corpore telum.“ Ip. 


® If the reader ſhould think theſe quotations 
too numerous, he may omit any part of them, 
without injuring the connection. Perhaps to 
ſome perſons ſo large a collection may not be 


_ unacceptable, | | 
O4 « Ille 
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Ille pedem referens cedebat.” Virol. 
« At vero ut vultum vidit morientis et ora, 
“ Ora modis Anchiſiades pallentia miris, 
© Ingemuit miſerans graviter, dextramque te- 


c“ tendit.” Ip. 
« At Lauſum ſocii exanimum ſuper arma fere- 
| e bant h 
Hlentes. , ads 
Procubuit moriens.” Ip. 


Fulgebatque alta decurrens aureus arce. Ip, 


Dixit, et adverſos telum contorſit in hoſtes 
« Procurrens.” 8 Ip. 


« Comantem virga mulcere capillos _ 
« Repulit.” _ | Ovan. 

& Yeolventes hoſtilia cadavera, ami- 

* cum alii, pars hoſpitem aut cog- 

„ natum, reperiebant.” SALLUST. 

His conſulentibus nominatim Py- 

ce thia præcepit.“ Nepos. 

4e ]lli irridentes reſponderunt, tum 

* « jd ſe facturos, quum ille domo na- 
« yibus proficiſcens vento aquilone 

« yeniflet Lemnum.” Ip,—In this 
ſentence 
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ſentence irridentes is applied to paſt 

time, and proficiſcens to future time. 

“Ecce furens animis aderat Tirynthius, om- 
« nemque | 

« Acceſſum luſtrans huc ora ferebat et illuc, 

« Dentibus infrendens.” VirGiL, 


« Pateraſque fenentes 


« Stabant.“ In. 
“ Nam ita decedens præceperat optimus armis.“ 

Ip. 
« Ferventi moriens è vulnere traxit.” Ovin. 


« Ille tibi moriens nos commendavit ſenex.,” 


TER. 

« Quem dantem terga retraxi.” Ovip. 
—— «*Rcetum vigilantem et cuncta videntem, 

« Sed magnum metuens, ſe poſt cratera tegebat; 
« pectore in adverſo totum cui cominus enſem 
« Condidit afſurgent:, et multa morte recepit.“ 
V1RGIL. 
« Hunc procul errantem rabidæ venantis Iüli 


« Commovere canes.” ID. 


| * Hanc rem gre ferens Pauſanias 
* querelam ſzpe detulerat.” JusTIN. 
„ Hzc 
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Hæc populus reſpiciens, ' maluit 
eum innoxium pecti, quam fe diu- 
« tius efle in timore. Nxxos. 

*« Totum ſe dedidit reipublicæ, di- 
© ligentius amicis famzque /erviens.” 


ID. 

| « Puerum inde abiens conveni.” TER. 
« Sed poſtquam amans acceſſit, pretium polli- 
« cons.” Io. 


Tertium hunc jam annum reg- 

« nantem inimici palam, multis etiam 

«© ex clvitate auctoribus, interfece- 

“ runt.” CzsSAR. 

“Sed eos fugientes longiùs Cæſar 

« perſequi vetuit.” Ip. 

« Cui commendavi filium hinc abiens meum.“ 

| Tex. 

Ille /acrymans talem benevolen- 

etiam civium ſuorum accipiebat, re- 

* miniſcens priſtini temporis acerbita- 

* tem.” Nx pos. 

« Ego te complureis advorſum ingenium meum 
“ menſes tuli 

« Pallicitantem, et nil ferentem, flentem.” Ter. 

| ——<« Cuncis 
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— © Cunctis nam lei navibus ibant 
« Orantes veniam.” ViRGii. 


Emicuit, parmamque * ferens haſtamque tre- 
« mentem.” Ip. 


“ Cui Alexander moriens annulum 

* ſuum dederat.” NEeyos, 
Primum ratio habebatur, qui 
maximus natu eſſet ex liberis ejus, 
4 qui regnans deceſhflet. Mortuus 
« erat Apis rex, frater Ageſilai; fili- 
“um reliquerat Leotychidem, quem 
e ille vivens non agnorat ; eundem, 
&« -oriens, ſuum eſſe dixerat. ID. 
« Sic equidem ducebam animo rebarque futu- 


« rum, 
« Tempora dinumerans.” VIRCII. 
« Sic memorans, largo fletu ſimul ora rigabat.“ 


In. 


The Participle in Ns applied to Preſent 


Actions. 
— Flentem flentes ampleximur illum, 
« Hzremuſque ducis collo,” Ovin. 


The 
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The Participle in Ns applied to F. uture 
Actions. 


— « Inque futuri 

* . @< Temporis ztatem, venturorumque nepotum, 
« Profpiciens, prolem ſanQa de conjuge natam 
« Ferre ſimul nomen ſuum curaſque jubebit.“ 


Ovi. 

Nam te ſcientem faciam quicquid egero. “ 

| TR. 

« Etiam caves, ne videat forte hinc te a patre 
« aliquis | 

« Exiens,” —— I. 
— V Ultrò ad eam venies, indicans 

« Te amare. Id. 

« Ut tu ſis ſciens.” In. 


&« Interea uſque illi de me ſupplicium dabo, 
« Laborans, querens, parcens, illi ſerviens.” ID. 
Cum hinc egens 
“ Profugiet aliquo militatum.“ Io. 
« Tu inter eas reſtim dufans ſaltabis.” Ib. 
« Nempe tenens quod amo, gremioque in Ia- 
& ſonis herens, 


* Per freta longa ferar.” Ovi. 
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THE PARTICIPLE IN u,. 


The participle ending in us denotes 
the perfe& or finiſhed ſtate of an 
action. If derived from an active 
verb, it has a paſlive ſignification ; 
but, if it comes from a deponent verb, 
its meaning is generally active. It 
may with equal propriety be ap- 
plied to paſt, preſent, or future time. 
For though it may be ſaid to expreſs 
time relatively, as it always ſignifies 
the completion of an action, and con- 
ſequently repreſents it as contempo- 
rary with, or prior to, the verb 
with which it is connected, yet its 
abſolute time depends either up- 
on that verb, or ſome other part of 
the ſentence thus: Sabat armatus, 


cc He 
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* he flood armed; * Stat armatus, he 
* lands armed; * Stabit armatus, he 
vill land armed,” The time is not 
here determined by the participle ar- 
matus, but by the verbs flabat, flat, 
and flabit : for if we ſay, * Stabat iner- 
© mus, he flood unarmed ;* Stat inermis, 
6 he ſtands unarmed ;' * Stabit inermis, he 
* will tand unarmed ; the difference 
of time will be as well aſcertained as 
in the former inſtance. The parti- 
ciple armatus is not therefore more 
ſignificant of time in one caſe, than 

the adjective inermis is in the other. 
Cæſar, in one ſingle ſentence, fur- 
niſhes an example of the application 
of this participle to all theſe diviſions 
of time : Ille veritus, quod ad plures 
« res pertinebat, ne civitas eorum 
« impulſu deficeret, Lucium Plan- 
cum cum legione ex Belgio celeri- 
* ter 
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« ter in Carnutes proficiſci jubet, ibi- 
* que hiemare ; quorumque opera 
* cognoverit Taſgetium interfectum, 
“ hos comprehenſos ad ſe mittere.” 
Veritus means preſent time, interfec- 
lum paſt time, and comprehenſos future 
time. | 
In the following paſſage from the 
ſame author, all the participles in «s 
refer to paſt time: Helvetii cum 
omnibus ſuis carris ſecuti, impedi- 
© menta in unum locum contulerunt. 
*« Ipfi, confertiſſimà acie rejecto noſtro 
«* equitatu, phalange fad, ſub pri- 
mam noſtram aciem ſucceſſerunt. 
* Cxſar,primumſuo,deinde omnium, 
* E conſpectu remotzs equis, ut, eguaia 
_ « periculo, ſpem fugæ tolleret ; co- 
* hortatus ſuos, prœlium commiſit. 
* Romani converſa ſigna tripartito in- 
* tulerunt : prima ac ſecunda acies, 
cc ut 
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ut victit ac ſubmotis reſiſteret ; ter- 
© tia, ut venientes exciperet.“ 

The time of this participle does not 
always depend merely upon the verb 
with which it is connected, but is 
ſometimes more minutely fixed by 
ſome other part of the ſentence. For, 
as this participle, in itſelf, only ex- 
preſſes the completion of an action, 
at, or before, the time of the princi- 
pal verb, it may ſometimes be neceſ- 
ſary to fix the date of the action 
more particularly than it is marked 
by that verb alone thus: 


« Primd nocte ex caſtris Helvetio- 

“ rum egreſi, ad Rhenum fineſque 
“ Germanorum contenderunt.“ 

| CESAR. 

Here the preciſe time of egreſ}i is 

aſcertained by the words primd nocte. 


« Serius 
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te Serius egreſſus, veſtigia vidit in alto 
<« Pulvere certa feræ, totoque expalluit ore,” 
| Ovin. 


Here ſeriùs marks the time of egre/- 
Jus. 

In the following ſentences perfect 
participles are joined to verbs of the 


preſent tenſe : 


<« [nfert ſe ſeptus nebula.” Vircir. 


lis rebus adducti, non prius Viri- 


* donicem reliquoſque duces ex con- 
e cilio dimittunt, quam ab his fit 
e conceſſum arma uti capiant, et ad 
caſtra contendant, Qua re concęſ- 
« /a, læti, velut exploratd victoria, 
« ſarmentis virgultiſque callectis, qui- 
bus foſſas Romanorum compleant, 


« ad caſtra pergunt.“ CESAR. 


„ Furit ZEneas, tectuſque tenet ſe.” ViRs. 
« Littus adit Laurens, ubi te&us arundine 


« ſerpit 
In freta flumineis vicina Numicius undis.“ 
, Ovi. 


— « Cymothoe 
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“ Cymothot ſimul, et Triton adnixus, acuto 


“ Detrudunt naves ſcopulo.” “ ViRG. 
« Apud illum ſunt ambo: ego deſertus ſum,” 

| TER. 

« Cujus nunc miſeræ ſpes opeſque ſunt in te 

uno omnes ſite.” In. 

„Tandem dat manus Cotta per- 

«© motus.” | CRSAR. 


“ Hzc fides, et hæc ratio pecunia- 

« rum, quæ Romæ, quæ in foro ver- 
« ſatur, implicita eſt cum illis pecuniis 
« Aſiaticis, et coheret : ruere illa non 
“ poſſunt; ut hæc, non eodem /abe- 
e faftata motu, confidant.” Cic. 
« In te ſpes omnis, Hegio, nobis fita eſt.” 
Tx. 

« Clam in Numidiam Bomilcarem 

* dimittat, veritus ne reliquos popu- 
* ** metus invaderet parendi fibi.” 


SALLUST. 
« Eo modo infrudtus, ad Thalam 
« proficiſcitur.” | . 


cc Ac 
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« Ac veluti pleno lupus inſidiatus ovili 
Cum fremit ad caulas, ventos perpeſſus et im- 
« bres * ViReo, 


_ « Intorquet, ſummis adnixus viribus, haſtam.“ 
In. 


* Yeritus itaque multitudinis im- 
* petum, denuo in voluntarium exi- 
« lium proficiſcitur.” JU8TIN, 


&« Ita ſum irritatus, animum ut nequeam ad co- 
« vitandum inſtituere.” TER. 
Dum ſtupet, obtutuque heret defixus in uno.“ 
N VISO. 
&« Sternuntur ſegetes, et deplorata coloni 
« Vota jacent; longique labor perit irritus 


anni.“ Ovi. 

« Expatiata ruunt per apertos flumina am- 
_ «& pos.“ In. 
« Incurſant ramis, agitataque robora pulſant.” 
Ip, 

« Qui tamen inſequitur, pennis adjutus ER 
« Ocior eſt.” Ip, 


Alter in ambiguo eſt, an fit deprenſus.” Ip. 


« Complexuſque ſuis ramos, ut membra, lacertis, 
« Oſcula dat ligno.“ Ip. 
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« Quem petit, et ſummis adnixus viribus urget.“ 
Virs. 
— « Strophades Graio ſtant nomine dictæ.“ 
| Ip. 

— parent ambo, baculiſque levati 
« Nituntur longo veſtigia ponere clivo.” Ov. 


Perfect Participles uſed to fignfy Fu- 


ture Actions. 


« Muneribus ſervos corrumpam ; non, hodie fi 
« Excluſus fuero, deſiſtam: tempora queram.“ 


Hor, 
« Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abi- 
« hit,” Virs. 


« Qui ſpecies alias veris, ſceleriſque tumultu 
« Permiftas capiet, commotus habebitur. Hor. 
« Littoreis ingens inventa ſub ilicibus ſus, 

T riginta capitum fœtus enixa jacebit. VIkG. 
« Romanique ducis conjux Ægyptia tedz 
« Non bene ſiſa cadet; fruſtraque erit illa mi- 


« nata 
« Servitura ſuo capitolia noſtra canopo.” Ov. 
Ubi erunt egreſſi foras. Tex. 


« Solve 
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« Solve metus, atque hoc precibus fine poſſe 
© parentem 

Ne curſu quaſſate ullo neu turbine venti 

« Vincantur : profit noſtris in montibus or- 


« was.” Virs, 
« Imo ubi defunz finem portuſque tenebunt.“ 
| Ip. 


Si quid meque vobiſque dignum 
© petiveris, haud repul/us abibis.” 
SALLUST. 
« Et quod erit ju/ſus, jubeas, licet omnia, fiet.“ 
Ovi. 
— A uo cum tellus erit 24 fruentur 
« ZEtheriz ſedes. Ip. 
——— Namque urbe receptus 
Rex eris,” {9 Ip. 
« Argentum ei datum erit.” TER. 
Ubi ea cauſa, quamobrem hc faciunt, erit 
« ademta his, deſinent.” Io. 
e Vivacemque animam miſſis elidite ſilvis.“ 
Ovin. 
« Quzrere inſtituit, ſociiſque exacla referre.” 
ViRs, 


— Mala ducis avi domum, 
Qu am multo repetet Græcia milite, 
| P 3 G njurata 
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« Comjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 

« Et regnum Priami vetus.” Hor, 

Nam et illi animam jam relevabis, quæ do- 
« lore ac miſeria 

&« Tabeſcit ; et tu officio fueris fun&us,” TER. 


* Atque his imperat, ut, coadtrs 


omnibus copiis, caſtra novalia de 


improviſo adoriantur atque oppug- 

« nent.” | CESAR. 

« Quin, ubi tranſmiſſæ ſteterint trans æquora 

« claſſes, 

« Et poſitis aris jam vota in littore ſolves ; 

« Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu. 
Virs, 

« Delebit tabulas incluſus carcere naſſæ.“ Juy, 


« Hujus de virtutibus vitaque fatis 
« erit dictum, ſi hoc unum adjunxero.“ 


NxEros. 
« Et natale ſolum ventis ablata relinquam ? 
“ Magna ſequar; titulum ſervate pubis Achi- 


cc v, &c. | 
4 nihil illum amplexa verebor.” Ovip. 
“ Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 


« Miles redibit ? Hon. 
ö Italo 
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«Italo commixtus ſanguine ſurget,” Virs. 
« Quem res plus nimio deleCtavere ſecundæ, 
« Mutate quatient.“ Hon. 


« Prodigiis adi cceleſtibus, oſſa piabunt.”” ViRs. 


“ Quibus te brevi tempore confec- 

e tum elle ſenties.” Cic. 
“Ut Catalinz profectione omnia 

* fpatgfacta, illuſtrata, oppręſſa, vindicata 
e eſſe videatis.” In. 
« Propterea quod pericula facile, 
Hut hominem præſtare oportet, in- 
* nocentia tecii pellemus.” Ip. 
“Sed niſi hzc urbs fabi/ita tuis 
conſiliis et inſtitutis erit, vagabitur 
modo nomen tuum longe atque 


„ late. Ip. 


Ita · Jugurtham aut preſidiis au- 
«* datum, ſi ea pateretur, aut prelio 


« certaturum.” SALLUST. 
« Omniaque quz poſtulafſent ab 
e ſe, fore parata. Cs Ax. 
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Huic mandat, ut, exploratis om- 

* nibus rebus, ad ſe quam primum 
e revertatur.” CxzsAR. 
“ Proficiſcitur autem Cretam, ibi- 

que perpetuum exilium egit; abji- 
* cique in mare ofla ſua moriens juſ- 
« ſit, ne, relatis Lacedæmonem, ſolutos 
& ſe Spartani religione juriſjuran- 
« di, in diſſolvendis legibus, arbitra- 
e rentur.” JusT1N. 
“ Cave quidquam admiratus ſis.” Tx. 
4 Tibi erunt parata verba, huic homini ver- 
« bera,” | Ip. 


THE PARTICIPLE IN 74s. 


The participle in rus may be ap- 
plied to either paſt, preſent, or fu- 
ture time; as, Scripturus fuit , or 

© erat, 


* Futit, though ſeldom uſed with the perfect 
participle, is as commonly joined to the parti- 
ciples 
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erat, he was about io write; * Scrip= 
* zurus gſt, he is about to write ;* * Scrip= 
© turus erit, he will be about to write.” 
This participle does not fignify 
real action; but, when applied to 
things depending on the will of free 
agents, it expreſles readineſs and pre- 
paration with intention to act: and, 
when applied to involuntary actions, 
it does not foretel a certain future 
event, but expreſſes the probability 
of its happening. That it does not 
expreſs real action, or declare a cer- 
tain futurity of event, appears from 
the common uſe which is made of 
it: thus, a man may have been ſcrip- 
turus, about 10 write; and a houſe 


ciples in rus and dus as erat : for theſe two par- 
ticiples may, like adjectives, be united with any 
tenſe of the verb ſum, taken in its common ac- 
ceptation. 


may 
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may have been caſura, about to fall ; 
but, by the intervention of ſomething, 
both the writing and the fall may 
have been prevented. Many claſſi- 
cal authorities might be produced to 
_ eſtabliſh this point: I ſhall mention 
a few, which I think will be ſuffi- 
cient, 
« Me aiferum! difturus erat: vox nulla ſecutaeſt; 
Ingemuit; vox illa fuit; lacrymæque per ora 
Non ſua fluxerunt.“ Ovi. 
« Talia difturus, vidit Cyllenius omnes 
“ Succubuiſle oculos, adopertaqueluminaſomno. 
_ « Supprimit extemplo vocem.“ Ip. 
& Quid cuperet faſſura fuit. Ne poſſet adire 
© Curſus fecit equi, circumfuſuſque ſatelles. Ip. 
Sola Venus portz cecidifle repagula ſenſit, 
Et clauſura fuit; niſi quod reſcindere nunquam 
« Diis licet acta Deim.” Ip. 
« Mox eadem Teucras fuerat merſura carinas; 
Ni prius in ſcopulum, qui nunc quoque ſax- 
« eus extat, 
« Transformata foret.“ | Io, 


„Inde 
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“Inde Thebas exercitum con- 
« vertit, eadem indulgentia u/urus, 
„ ſi parem pcenitentiam inveniſſet. 
« Sed, &c.“ JusTIN. 


« Jamque erat in totas ſparſurus fulmina terras; 
« Sed timuit, ne forte ſacer tot ab ignibus æther 
« Conciperet flammas, longuſque ardeſceret 


«K axis; 
“Tela reponuntur manibus fabricata Cyclo- 
- 6 pum,” : Ovid. 


64 Plura locuturum timido Peneia curſu 
« Fugit; cumque ipſo verba imperfecta reli- 


« quit.” Io, 
& Vulnifico fuerat fixurus pectora telo ; 
“ Arcuit omnipotens.“ Ip. 
© Quos ſuper atra ſilex jamjam lapſura caden- 
ce tique | 
« Imminet aſſimilis.“ Vins. 


This participle, therefore, neither 
ſignifies real action, nor certain futu- 
rity of event; for, in the inſtances 
Juſt now quoted, the actions to which 
it ſeems to have had a relation never 


happened, 
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happened. The proper uſe of it is 
to expreſs readineſs and diſpoſition 
for action, or probability of event; 
it therefore always means ſomething 
contemporary with the verb to which 
it is joined. If it be joined to a verb 
of the preſent tenſe, it means a preſent 
readineſs and diſpoſition for action, 
or a preſent probability of event; as, 
* Lefturus ſum, I am about to read, i. e. 
I am now ready and diſpoſed to read; 
Domus caſura eſt, the houſe is going 
© zo fall, i. e. it is ready or likely 
to fall. If it be joined to a verb of 
a preterite tenſe, it means a readineſs 
and diſpoſition for action, or a pro- 
bability of event which exiſted at a 
certain paſt time; as, Ledturus eram, 
I was going to read, 1. e. yeſterday, 
or at ſome other paſt time, I was 


ready and diſpoſed to read Domus 


( caſura 
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* caſura erat, the houſe was going to 
all, i. e. was likely to fall yeſter- 
day, or twenty years ago. And if it 
be united to a verb of the future tenſe, 
it does not mean future action, but 
a future readineſs and diſpoſition for 
action, or future probability of event; 
as, Lecturus ero, I ſhall be about to 
- © read, 1. e. I ſhall be diſpoſed to 
read to-morrow; * Domus caſura 
* erit, the houſe wwill be abdut to fall, 
i, e. will be likely to fall at ſome fu- 
ture time. A few claſſical authori- 
ties will be ſufficient to eſtabliſh this 
point, i. e. to prove that the parti- 
ciple in rus always means ſomething 
contemporary with the verb to which 
it is united; and conſequently may 
be applied indifferently either to pat, 
preſent, or future time. 


The 
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The Participle in Rus applied to Paſt 


Time. 


* Ad bellum quod gefturus erat 


© animum intendit.” Jus TIN. 
« Flebat, et ardentem generum moritura tene- 

« bat.” __ Vans. 
Et jam prenſurum, jam jam mea viſcera rebar 
In ſua merſurum.” Ovap.. 
4 Luridaque arſuro portabat membra feretro.“ 


Ip. 
„ Quibus erat acceſſura Macedo- 


I.” JusTI1N. 
« Qui fine hac jurabat ſe unum nunquam vic- 
cc tzurum diem, | 
« Qui in ſui gremio poſiturum puerum dicebat 
cc patris ? ita 
« Obſecraturum, ut liceret hanc uxorem ducere ?” 
| TER. 
« Quod daturus jam fui.” I. 
« Tu prefecturus aliò fueras.” Ip. 
* Quod adverſus ſervos dimicaturi 
« yidebantur.” JusTIN. 


« Cyri 
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« Cyri regis filiam in matrimo- 
e nium recepit, regalibus nuptiis reg- 
* num firmaturus.” JusTIN. 


The Participle in xus applied to Pre- 
ſent Time. 


« Si viſurus eum vivo et venturus in unum, 
« Vitam oro.” Virs. 


M Quo apphcituri, ſymbolos pro- 


* poni, et ſaxis proſcribi, curat.” 


JusTIN. 

ci qua fidem tanto eſt operi latura vetuſtas.” 
ViRG. 

« Antiquas abiturus reſpicit aras.“ Ov1n. 
« Quam tu rem aura obſecro es?” TX. 
« An domi eſt habiturus ?” Ip. 
Viciſſim parteis tuas acturus eſt,” Ip. 
« Petaturus oft apud me.” Ip. 


The Participle in Rus applied to Fu- 


ture Time. 


— « Fruſtraque erit illa minata 
« Servitura ſuo capitolia noſtra canopd.“ Ov. 


&« Illi 
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Illi irridentes reſponderunt, tum 

&« 1d ſe facturos, quum ille, domo na- 

e yibus proficiſcens, vento aquilone 

veniſſet Lemnum.”  Nepos. 
“Si quis tamen Hercule, ſi quis 

« Forte Deo doliturus erit, data præmia nollet, 

« Sed meruiſſe dari ſciet; invituſque probabit.” 

Ovi. 

* Quod inimici ejus diſſidenti ſuos 

« ſenſus aperturi forent.” Nevpos. 


THE PARTICIPLE IN ds. 


The participle in dus is generally 
uſed in a paſſive ſenſe ; but, like the 
participle in us, it does not ſignify 
real action, but capability, fitneſs, duty, 
or obligation of action; i. e. it denotes 
ſomething that ought to be done, and 
is always contemporary with the verb 
with which it is connected; and 
conſequently may be applied, with 
equal 
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equal propriety, either to paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future time; as, Dicendum 
* erat, or fuit, it was proper to be 
* ſaid;* Dicendum eft, it is proper to 1 
© be ſaid;* Dicendum erit, it will be | 
* proper to be ſaid.” It reſembles an 
adjective in expreſſing time relative- 
ly, as it always means ſomething 
contemporary with the verb to which 
it is joined : and it likewiſe reſem- 
bles an adjective in not being capable 
of ſignifying time abſolutely ; for 
whether we ſay flendus occidit, or 
Aebilis occidit, the ſenſe i is nearly the 
ſame, and the time expreſſed pre- 
ciſely in the ſame manner. 


Tze Participle in Dus applied to Paf 
Time. 


« Hzc adeo ex illo mihi jam ſeranids fuerunt 
« Tempore,” ViRG. 


Q « Addidit 
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« Addidit ztatem, nec cognoſcenda reliquit 
« Ora mihi. Ovi. 


Ne foret hic igitur mortali ſemine cretus, 
Ille Deus faciendus erat. Ip. 


* M;/eranda ubique facies, et ex- 
* cidio fimilis erat.” JusTIN. 
« Conftitit alma Venus nulli cernenda.” Ov. 
Qua in re admodum fuit mili- 


© tum virtus laudanda. CESAR. 


Ita res erat; faciendum fuit. TER. 

« Sed quam danda neci, tam non epulanda fue- 

c runt.” Ov1n. 

“Non Aſiæ nomen objiciendum 

„ Murænæ fur.” CICERO. 
&« C:ſſerunt nitidis habitande piſcibus unde.” 

Ovio. 


«& Quod uit illis conandum, atque 


omni ratione efficiendum.” CRSAR. 
At Clymene poſtquam dixit quæcunque fu- 


cc erunt 
ce In tantis dicenda malis.” Ovi. 
« Mittor et ad matrem; quæ non hortanda, ſed 
« aſtu 
« Decipienda fuit.” In. 


The 
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The Participle in Dus applied to Pre- 
ſent Time. | 


&* Cujus ratio, etſi non valuit, tamen 


e eſt magnoperè /audanda.” NEePpos. 
Nam hoc quidem ferendum aliquo modo eſt.“ 


TER. 

« Hie non amandus? hiccine non geflandus in 

« ſinu eſt?” Ip. 

Ita tempus fert, faciendum eſt,” In. 

“In Afia continenter vixiſſe, lau- 

% dandum ęſt. Cic. 

« Ut ſua voluntate id, quod. eſt faciendum, fa- 

& ciat.”” . TER. 

« Frater eſt expectandus mihi. In. 

« Nunc una mihi res etiam reſtat, quæ eſt con- 

« ficiunda- In. 

« Nunc geſtus mihi voltuſque eſt capiundus no- 

« yus,” 0 Io. 

Quantum poteſt, nunc conveniendus Formio 

Ceſk,” Io, 

Et ducenda indotata eft ?” | Io. 
« Nunc eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero 

- « Pulſanda tellus. Hon. 


2 4 Ducendum 
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« Ducendum ad ſedes AO orandaque 
« Divæ 

« Numina conclamant.“ VIICII. 

« Nec memoranda tamen vobis mea facta, Pe- 
« laſgi, 

& Efe reor: vidiſtis enim. Sua narret Ulyſſes.” 


Ovio. 

Poſt mortem quidem ſenſus aut 

te optandus, aut nullus eſt.” Cic. 
* Sic pugnat, ſic eſt metuendus Ulyſles.” Ov. 
A Quo in negotio tamen illa me 
res, judices, conſolatur, quod hæc, 
1 quæ videtur eſſe accuſatio mea, 
« non potiùs accuſatio quam defen- 
© flo eſt exiſtimanda. Cic, 


The Participle in pus applied 10 Fu- 
ture Time. 


« Vincis, Anaxarete; neque erunt tibi tædia 

Ks. tandem 
« Ulla ferenda mei. Ovid. 
— Nullique 
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— Nullique videnda ; 
Voce tamen noſcar, vocem mihi fata relin- 
“4 quent.“ Ip. 


Auxilia deinde ſingularum civi- 
* tatum deſcribuntur, ſive adjuvandus 
* ea manu rex oppugnante aliquo 
* foret, ſeu duce illo bellum :feren- 


& dum.” | JusTIN, 
| © Decernunt auxilia Cyro mittenda, 
© ubi res ejus exegiſſet. Ip. 


- « Hxc porcis comedenda relinques.” Hor. 
« Auferat hora duos eadem : nec conjugis un- 


quam i 
« Buſta meæ videam z neu ſim tumulandus ab 
« Ila.” Ovi. 


* » 
N - 


The participle in dus is frequently 


1 © + "4 ** ( 


ſubſtituted for the gerund; in which „ p. / — 


caſe it deviates conſiderably from its 
- uſual meaning: for inſtead of ex- 


preſſing obligation, fitneſs, or capa* - 9 
bility of action, it expreſſes action * e 


itſelf; and is generally tranſlated in- 
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to Engliſh by the participle in ing, 
uſed ſometimes as a noun, and ſome- 
times as a gerund; as in ſcribendis 
* literis, in the writing of letters, or 
in writing letters. 

In this conſtruction it may be ap- 
plied either to paſt, preſent, or fu- 
ture time. 


Paſt Time. 


In pfaltria iſta emends * huic adjutor fuit.” 
TER. 
Piſiſtratus paulum a capiendd urbe 


e abfuit,” een. 


* In moſt of theſe caſes, ſubſtantives might 
be uſed inſtead of participles in dus; for, in 
fſaltrie iſtius emptione, is preciſely equivalent to 
in pſaltrid iſid emendi, Nor is the participle 
emendz more ſignificant of time than the noun 
emptione, = Ja 

« Sed 


- 
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Sed neque ſpatium erat m/ruend: 
< belli, nec tempus ad contrahenda 
* auxilia,” JusTIN. 

' « Sed res Annibalem non diu la- 
© tuit, virum ad preſpicienda cavenda- 


que pericula paratum.,? Ip. 
* Non de regendo ſed de augendo 
“ regno cogitavit.“ Ip. 


Et in appellandis cobortandiſque 
“ militibus imperatoris, et in pugna, 
militis officia przſtabat.” Cæs. 
« Aderat faciendis ſtrenua juſſis. Ovi. 

“ Crebro enim mutandis locis, mul- 
* torum fidei ſe committebat.” 
.PANSA, 
Ne quam occaſionem rei bene 
gerendæ dimitteret, cogitabat.” 
CASAR, 

« Efle repertos aliquos principes 

ce belli :nferend:.” 1 


24 * Hoc 
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Hoc faciliorem huic gradum 
e conſulatis adipiſcendi reliquit.” 

Cic. 

“Tempus rei n. non dimi- 

* fie,” Nxros. 

Itaque ad patriam liberandam om- 

ni ferebatur cogitatione.“ Ip. 

« Continuato diem noctemque 

te opere in flumine avertendo, huc jam 


& rem deduxerat.” CESAR. 
uum Dion ejus audiend; cupi- 
« ditate flagraret,” NePos. 


„Cum Lentulus conſul ad aperi- 
% endum ærarium veniſſet ad pecu- 
“ niam Pompeio ex S. C. proferen- 
Adam. CESAR. 


Preſent Time. 


| Ego in eum incidi infelix locum, 
« Ut neque mihi ejus fit amittendi nec reti- 
* nendi copia.” TER. 
„Omnibus 
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Omnibus hibernis Cæſaris oppug- 
* nandis hunc eſſe dictum diem.“ 
CxsSAR. 


„ Ambiorigem oſtentant fidei fa- 
© ciendz cauſa.” Ip. 


His enim ipſis legendis redeo in 
© memoriam mortuorum.” Cic. 


“Ait uterque, tibi poteſtatem ejus habende ſe 
« care.” TER. 


« Summa ei belli adminiſtrandi per- 
mittitur.“ CE8AR. 


Probat rem ſenatus de mittendis 
« legatis.” ; ID, 

«* Neque docend: Cæſaris propin- 
quis ejus ſpatium datur, nec tribunis 
« plebis ſui periculi deprecandi; neque 
„ etiam extremi juris interceſſione 
& retinendi, quod L. Sylla reliquerat, 
facultas tribuitur.” I. 


„ Tuam, quidem, et in agend:s 
“ noſtris 
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* noſtris rebus, et in conſiliis ineundis, 
* mihique dandis, in ipſis literis quas 


« mittis, benevolentiam, diligentiam, 


* prudentiam mirifice diligo.“ Cic. 
Illi ipſi philoſophi, etiam in illis 

© libellis quos de contemnendd gloria 
ſeribunt, nomen ſuum inſcribunt.” 
Ib. 


Future Time. 


„ Legionem in Togatam Galliam 
© mittit, ad colonias civium Roma- 
© norum fuendas. Ipſe ad devaſiandos 
* depopulandoſque fines Ambiorigis 
e proficiſcitur,” PANs A. 


Ne qua rurſus novorum conſi- 
« liorum capiendorum Belgis facultas 


“ daretur.” Id. 
Ad obfidendos oppidanos rever- 
« titur.” Ip. 


« Eodem 
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« Eodem tempore acerrimè præli- 
antur, ut ab incendio reftingendo 
* dimicatione et periculo deterreant 
* Romanos.” - PANSA. 

* Neque enim jam mihi licet, ne- 
« que eſt integrum, ut meum labo- 
rem hominum periculis /ublevand;s 


% non impertiam.” ? Cic. 
« Neque me domum nunc reciperem, ni mihi 
« eflet ſpes oſtenſa 


« Hujuſce habende : ſed ubinam Geta inve- 
« nire poſſum, ut 

« Rogem, quod tempus conveniend: patris me 

&« capere jubeat ?”. TER. 

Legionem in Togatam Galliam 

„ mittit, ad colonias civium Roma- 

' © norum 7uendas.” PANSA, 

Ne occaſio detur Lyſandro noſ- 

tri opprimendi exercitus.” Nxros. 

«* Cum his agit, ne initium fe- 

6 rend; belli a Maſſilienſibus oriatur.“ 

CESAR. 

* Nam 
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Nam velle ſe cum eo colloqui 
de partiendo regno.” Neeos. 


* 


Different Participles uſed to fignify 
Actions of the ſame Time. 


“ Turnus, ut antevolans tardum præceſſerat 
« Viginti lectis equitum comitatus- VIRGIL. 
Interim Piſandrus, ab Ageſilao 
& profici/cente dux patriæ relictus, in- 
« gentem claſſem ſummis viribus in- 
« ſtruit, fortunam belli fentaturus. 
Nec non et Conon, tunc primum 
* cum hoſtium exercitu concurſurus, 
* magna curà ordinat ſuos,” JUsTIN, 
« Sed Lacedzmonii ſecuris fiar- 
& antes, abſentiam Arcadum ſpeculati, 
© caſtellum eorum expugnant, occu- 
* patoque præſidium imponunt.” ID. 
„Stabat 
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Stabat acerba fremens ingentem nixus in haſ- 
tam 

« ÆEneas, magno juvenum et mœrentis Iüli 

« Concurſu lacrymiſque immobilis.” VIRGII. 

« Non hæc Evandro de te promiſſa parenti 

« Diſcedens dederam : cum me complexus euntem 

« Mitteret in magnum imperium ; metuen/que 
« moneret.” Ip. 

* Neque prius abſceſſerunt, quam 
“ magna cæde fad, multiſque occiſis, 
e fortiſſime ipſum Epaminondam 


* gugnantem, ſparo eminus percuſſum, 


«* concidere viderunt.” Nxros. 
« Talia dicta dabat; clavumque affixus et hæ- 
© rens, | 

« Nuſquam amittebat, oculoſque ſub aſtra te- 
| « nebat.” V1rcil. 
« XEneas mceſto defixus lumina vultu 

« Ingreditur, linguens antrum.“ In. 
Incluſas animas, ſuperumque ad lumen ituras, 
L Luſtrabat ſtudio recolens.” In. 


Intereà videt /Eneas in valle educta 
« Secluſum nemus, et virgulta ſenantia ſylvis,” 
ID. 
— Tamen 
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————< Tamen illic vivere vellem, 
6 Oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, 
4 Neptunum procul è terri ſpectare furentem.” 
f Honk. 
FJacens inter Cyrenas et Rgyp- 
tum, in morbum implicitus deceſlit.” 
Neeos. 
& Hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 
« Siſtet eques : ſternet Pœnos, Gallumque re- 
« bellem : 
« Tertiaque arma Patri ſuſpendet capta Qui- 
« rino.” V1RGIL. 
« Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto.” ID. 
* * ſuccincia tremenſque 
* Ponit anus.” Ovin. 
* Qui ale aliquid pro pa- 
& tria, et pro ſalute communi, etiam 
© cum periculo, ratus adunatis exuli- 
& bus, caſtellum Phulen Atticorum 


« finium occupat.” JusTIN. 
© Suſpeftus à rege, et ipſe eum /u/- 
&© pictens,” SALLUST. 


© Numidz, 
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«* Numidz, nihil hoſtile metuentes, 
multi oppido egre/i.” SALLUST. 


« Fattanti talia Cæneus 
« Extentum curſu miſſd latus eruit haſta, 


« Qua vir equo commiſſus erat.” Ovi. 
5 « Sed nulla timenda, 
% Nullaque erat noſtro factura in corpore vul- 
* nus.“ In. 
« Namque diu ſudlans, lentoque in ſtirpe mo- 
« ratus, 


« Viribus haud ullis valuit diſcludere morſus 

« Roboris Eneas. Dum nititur acer, et inſtat, 

« Rurſus in aurigæ faciem mutata Metiſci 

« Procurrit, fratrique enſem dea Daunia reddit, 

« uod Venus audaci nymphæ indignata licere 

« Acceſſit, telumque alta ab radice revellit. 

« Olli ſublimes, armis animiſque refed, 

« Hic gladio fidens, hic acer et arduus haſta, 

&« Aſſiſtunt contra, certamine Martis anheli.” 
VirGIL, 


Hoc nuncio cammotus, ſperans ſe 
etiam pecunia et potentia tans 
periculum poſſe depellere, domum 
“ rediit.“ Nos. 
x « Olym- 


prom r F, 
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« Olympias cert fugienti pereuſſori 


* equos quoque preparatos habuit.” 
JusTIN. 
4 Quid! credebas dormienti hæc tibi confecturos 
« deos ?” RIO | 
« Tlluccine interminata ſum hinc abiens tibi?“ 
Io. 
* Quia egens relicta eſt miſera. Ip, 


< Invenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, 
* Permiſtum nautis, aut —_— aut fugitivis.” 
JovxxAl. 
« Proſpiciens genitor, ccloque inveftus aperto, 
4 Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora ſe- 
4 cundo.” Vigcir. 
—  Graviter a et alto 
4 Profpiciens, ſumma placidum caput extulit 
“ unda.” Ip. 
« Multi illam petiere ; illa averſata petentes, 
“Impatiens experſque viri, nemorum avia luſ- 
tc trat. Ovip. 
& Talia om memorans, fixuſque manebat.” 
VIII. 
— < Quam primo aquilone relinquet 
23 alta petens, abductd virgine, prædo. 
VIII. 
« Uxorem 
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«© Uxorem demus ; ſpero conſuetudine et 
Q Conjugio liberali devinctum, Creme, 
« Dehinc facile ex illis ſeſe emerſurum malis.“ 
Tx. 
« Mulcet aquas rector pelagi; ſupraque pro- 
« fundum, | 
« Extantem, atque humeros innato murice tec- | 
s oo tum, . 
« Czruleum Tritona vocat.“ Ovp. 
« Idque ſemel Dis indignantibus auſus, &c.“ In. 
&« Geminos huic ubera circum, 
« Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
« Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
&« Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua.” 
In. 


The names of things (eſpecially 
terms of art) ſhould never be changed 
without abſolute neceſſity: therefore, 
though Latin participles are not more 
ſignificant of time than adjectives, 
yet they may very well retain the 
names by which they have uſually 
been called. w 
The participle in as may be 4 
minated the preſent participle ; be- 
| R cauſe 
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obligation, &c. Now, though the 
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cauſe it always denotes ſomething 
contemporary with, i. e. preſent with 
reſpect to, the verb to which it is 
Joined, 

The participle in as may be called 


preterperfect; becauſe it always ſig- 


nifies a perfect action, and moſt fre- 
quently an action antecedent to the 
verb it is connected with. | 
But what ſhall we ſay to the par- 
ticiples in rus and dus? We have 
ſeen that they are not in the leaſt 
ſignificant of abſolute time, and that 
their relative time is always the ſame 
with that of the verbs to which they 
are joined, In what ſenſe then can 


we call them future participles? I 


anſwer—Thoſe participles do not in 
general ſignify actions, but circum» 
ſtances of actions; ſuch as readineſs, 
Preparation, probability, fitneſs, duty, 


cir- 
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circumſtances denoted by theſe' par- 
ticiples are contemporary, or preſent, 
with reſpe& to the verbs to which 
they are united, yet the actions 
themſelves, to which theſe circum- 
ſtances have a reference, are always 
ſubſequent to the time of thoſe verbs, 
Thus, /cripturus denotes a readineſs 
and diſpoſition for writing, and /cr+ 
bendum, ſomething that ought to be 
written at any time, either paſt, 
preſent, or future, in conformity to 
the time of the verb with which 
they are connected; but the action 
of writing, to which theſe circum- 
ſtances have a reference, is always 
future with reſpect to that verb. On 
this account, therefore, they may be 
called future participles. 

The participles in 74s and dus are 
frequently uſed in forming iafiuitiuesʒ 
as ſcripturum eſſe, ſeripturum fille, 
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ſeribendum eſſe, .,” OV fuſe. 
From the manner in which theſe 
infinitives are expreſſed in ſome 
grammars, incautious readers may 
poſſibly be led to ſuſpe& that eſe and 
fuiſe, in this conſtruction, are ſyno- 
nymous terms; but, I believe, they 
are never uſed as ſuch by the Ro- 
mans. For, though all the tenſes of 
the verb ſum may be united with 
theſe participles, yet they retain their 
feparate and diſtindt meanings as 
fully as they do when they are 1 
ed to adjectives. | 

| Infinitives compounded with the 
participle in dus, always include the 
idea of obligation, duty, fitneſs, &c. 
and therefore are very different in 
meaning from ſcriptum iri, which 
only denotes ſimple futurity, or 
more properly probability of event. 
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